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NOTICE 


BUSINESS MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Columbus, Ohio, December 27-29, 1945 


To Fellows and Associates of the American Psychological Association: 


A business meeting of the American Psychological Association will 
be held December 27—29 at the Fort Hayes Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 
Members of the new Council of Representatives, and officers of the 
yarious divisions will meet to plan the organization of the divisions and 
to transact other business. Several of the working committees of the 
APA also plan to meet at the same time. There will be no program of 
papers, but any members of the APA who are interested are invited to 
attend meetings of the Council. Reservations at the hotel may be ob- 
tained as long as they are available from Dr. DAEL WOLFLE, Executive 
Secreiury, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. Members 


who wish to propose items of business should inform the Recording 
Secretary as soon as possible. 


DoNnaLp G. MArguis, Recording Secretary 











EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


With this issue, the Psychological Bulletin completes one phase of its history 
and passes into another. For forty-two years it has served psychology in a 
variety of ways, over and above its primary function as the journal of critical 
and analytic reviews. In the early Twenties it carried an abstract section, the 
predecessor of Psychological Abstracts. For some years, it has carried the Pro. 
ceedings of the Association and its affiliated societies and, more recently, the 
Program of the Annual Meeting and the Presidential Address. In 1942 it es. 
tablished a “Psychology and the War”’ section for papers on the contributions 
of psychologists to the war effort. , 

The American Psychological Association will sponsor a new journal, The 
American Psychologist,* to appear monthly beginning in January, 1946. Ags 
the professional journal of the Association, it will contain articles relating to the 
public services and professional activities of psychologists, the contributions 
of psychology to the war, the official papers of the Association, notes and news 
about psychologists, and other related materials. 

After consideration of the future of the Bulletin and on the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Publications, the Board of Directors has voted that 
the Bulletin return to its former status as the primary publishing medium 
for critical and analytic reviews of the scientific literature; that it appear on 
the first of the month in February, April, June, August, October, and Decem- 
ber of each year; and that it change its format and makeup to conform to more 
modern practices. It also voted to continue the policy of sending the B iletin 
to each member of the Association. While recognizing that a major portion 
of the 1946 volume will be devoted to publishing accumulated papers and meet- 
ing existing obligations, it instructed the editor during 1946 to make plins for 
a comprehensive review journal of value to all psychologists. 

In line with this recommendation, the editor will be pleased to receive 
suggestions as to how the Bulletin can be made more useful. Such suggestions 
might well include areas to be covered, topics of papers, plans for rotation of 
reviews, etc. He would also be pleased to be informed of available existing re- 
views and to correspond with persons willing to undertake substantial! reviews 
within a particular area. Because much of the war research was restricted, and 
because many psychologists and potential graduate students who were in the 
services were not doing research or writing, the review section of the Pulletin 
has been forced to operate on a somewhat casual basis since 1942, utilizing such 
manuscripts as were available and as met its standards. With the return to 
peace, plans can be worked out which will give some latitude for the acceptance 
of voluntarily submitted manuscripts, and at the same time provide for sys 
tematic coverage of the fields of psychology. 

Joun E. ANDERSON 


* For a more detailed description of this journal, see the report of the Committee on 
the Official Journal on pages 720 to 723 of this issue. 
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APTITUDE TESTING FOR METALWORKING 
OCCUPATIONS* 
ELDRED F. HARDTKE 
War Manpower Commission, Minneapolis, Minnesotat 


INTRODUCTION 


The basic importance of the various metalworking occupations to the pro- 
ductive capacity of a nation has probably never been so forcefully demon- 
strated as it has been in the past several years. Both the earlier defense program 
and the more recent war production program presented ample evidence of the 
need for skilled and semi-skilled workers in the metal trades before full-scale 
production can get under way. Despite the fact that the United States is con- 
sidered to be the most highly industrialized nation in the world, surprisingly 
little work (and much of that inadequate according to present standards) has 
been done to determine the aptitudes required of an individual for successful 
performance in occupations comprising the metal trades. A disproportionate 
amount of study appears to have been devoted to the clerical and sales cc- 
cupations in the commercial field. This résumé with its appended bibliography 
is intended to call attention to a fertile field for aptitude studies and to provide 
areview of the pertinent studies reported prior to October, 1943. 

The references reviewed are limited to those which investigated the apti- 
tudes necessary for successful performance in the skilled metalworking oc- 
cupations carrying occupational codes ranging from 4—71.000 through 4—95.999. 
Reference to Part II of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (109, pages 80—87) 
will disclose that the following three-digit occupational groups are included 
under this classification of Metalworking Occupations: 


4-71 Jewelers, Watchmakers, Goldsmiths, and Silversmiths 
4-72 Occupations in Manufacture of Clocks, Watches, Jewelery, and Articles of 
Precious Metals 
Engravers 
Occupations in Electroplating, Galvanizing, and Related Processes 
Machinists 
6 Toolmakers and Die Sinkers and Setters 
77 Filers, Grinders, Buffers, and Polishers (Metal) 
} Machine Shop and Related Occupations 
Tinsmiths, Coppersmiths, and Sheet-Metal Workers 
Molders © 
2 Foundry Occupations 
Boilermakers 
Structural- and Ornamental-Metal Workers 
5S Welders and Flame Cutters 
Blacksmiths, Forgemen, and Hammermen 
4-87 Heat Treaters, Annealers, and Temperers 


* This paper is based on the introductory material contained in the author's thesis 
(34) submitted to the Graduate School of the University of Wisconsin in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

{On military leave. 
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4-88 Occupations in Mechanical Treatment of Metals (Rolling, Stamping, Forging 














































Pressing, etc.) . 
4-90 Ore Dressing Occupations qu 
4-91 Furnacemen, Smelters, and Pourers fel 
4~—92 Occupations in Production of Ferrous and Nonferrous Metals 
4-93 and 4-94 Occupations in Fabrication of Metal Products 12! 
4~95 Inter-Industry Metalworking Occupations of 
The review of the literature presented below will follow, in general, the tht 
order in which the various occupational groups are listed above. Studies in. _ 
volving proficiency or achievement tests and oral trade tests are excluded, as ind 
also are studies of personality, temperament, and interests. Studies of oc- oth 
cupational levels of intellectual capacity are not included unless the results _ 
obtained have been used to predict potentiality for success in a metalworking the 
occupation. the 
WATCHMAKING OCCUPATIONS - 
The only reported studies of watchmaking occupations are those by Candee the 





and Blum (20) and Blum (14). Although the former does not.include a state. his 


ment of the specific jobs studied, the latter study, which is apparently a follow- rela 
up on the earlier work, indicates that the female employees studied were obt: 
engaged in watch assembly work. The two tests used were the O’Connor coe! 


Finger Dexterity Test and the O’Connor Tweezer Dexterity Test. The results trai 
obtained by these investigators indicated that the Tweezer Dexterity Test the 


differentiated the employed workers from the general population better than fact 
did the Finger Dexterity Test, but it did not differentiate the superior workers by ] 
from the mediocre workers as well as did the Finger Dexterity Test. In fact, coef 
the correlation between the Tweezer Dexterity Test scores and ratings ob- Asse 


tained from the foremen was only .027 while the validity coefficient of the 
Finger Dexterity Test was .26. The low validities obtained were attributed to atte 
the unreliability of the foremen’s ratings. While speed on the Finger Dexterity pren 





Test appeared to have some value in differentiating between superior and test: 
mediocre workers in the plant, that value was not as evident among the highest grou 
test scores as in test scores somewhat lower. On the basis of the test results appr 
obtained on the employed workers studied, critical scores were established on were 
both tests for use in the selection of future applicants for assignment to these liabi 
assembly jobs. The two tests used in this study were apparently selected be- I 
cause of O’Connor’s (66) statements that high grades on his two dexterity tests for 2 
indicated a potentiality for watch and clock work, including repairing, assem- were 
bling, and other detailed jobs involved in watch manufacturing. Unfortunately, rank 
he did not present any supporting evidence. is giv 
posit 

JEWELRY OCCUPATIONS not | 


The only report of an aptitude study for jewelery occupations is the mere § {all i 
listing by Stead and Masincup (89, page 107) of a battery developed by the § thes 
Occupational Analysis Section of the United States Employment Service for 0 
the semi-skilled occupation of Jewelery Assembler. tive 


settir 

: MACHINE SHOP OCCUPATIONS (66, 
United States Big 

make 


By far the greatest amount of work on the development of aptitude tests B be jp, 
for metalworking occupations has been carried on in the field of machine shop 
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work. This activity is probably a reflection of both the skill level of the oc- 
cupations involved, and the rather extensive training and apprenticeship re- 
quired of an individual before he is considered a fully qualified worker in this 
field. 

Machinist Apprentice. In the United States, Link’s work (54, pages 123- 
129) in this field, reported in 1919, appears to be the earliest. The reliability 
of the results obtained in this initial study may be questioned since none of the 
three groups studied included more than 12 subjects. However, despite these 
small samples, it is of interest to note that the results obtained were surprisingly 
indicative of the types of tests which were found to be valid in later studies by 
other investigators. Of five tests used, three showed a consistent correlation 
with the ranks assigned to the apprentices by their instructor and foreman on 
the basis of their ability to learn the prescribed work. These three tests and 
their validity coefficients for the first group of 12 subjects were: Form Board 
Test .81, Cube Test .75, and the Stenquist Mechanical Assembling Test .84. 
A correlation of .90 was reported between the combination of these tests and 
the criterion. The apprentices were also ranked by the instructor according to 
his opinion of them when they first came to the shop. These rankings cor- 
related .28 with the combined test results. On the basis of this figure and others 
obtained on the other two groups, Link concluded that the trend of the validity 
coefficients varied directly with the length of time the apprentices had been in 
training. In a later study (55) Link reports the use of the above three tests in 
the selection of machine shop and toolmaker apprentices at the Scovill Manu- 
facturing, Company. The use of these tests by this company is also reported 
by Berry (9). Ratings obtained on 25 subjects produced the following validity 
coefficients: Form Board Test .40, Cube Test .33, and the Stenquist Mechanical 
Assembling Test .36. 

Tool-and-Die Maker Apprentice. Crockett (24) reports a rather unsuccessful 
attempt to set up test standards for the selection of tool-and-die maker ap- 
prentices for the. Burroughs Adding Machine Company. Although some of the 
tests used seemed to differentiate between the 27 apprentices and an unselected 
group of employees, they failed to distinguish between the best and the poorest 
apprentices when critical score levels were used. The negative results obtained 
were probably due largely to the highly subjective criteria of doubtful re- 
liability, the low reliability of the tests used, and the small sample. 

Drake (26) discusses the use of six weli-known tests on 24 male applicants 
for apprentice training for journeyman tool-and-die makers. The applicants 
were ranked on the basis of the resulting combined test scores, and 9 of the top- 
fankicg 12 who were recommended for an interview were hired. No indication 
is given of the validity of the tests used, nor of the basis for arriving at the com- 
posite scores. It is stated, however, that of five employed apprentices who had 
not been tested prior to employment, only one had test scores high enough to 
fall into the recommended group. This report is of doubtful value because of 
the sketchy data presented. 

O’Connor (66) considers a good score on his Wiggly Block Test to be indica- 
tive of potentiality for tool-and-die making, all-round machining, machine 
setting-up and repairing, and structural iron and sheet metal work. He reports 
(66, pages 122 and 126) that 74% of all-round machinists with two or more years’ 
experience make letter-grades of A or B on this test as do also tool-and-die 
makers and machine repair and set-up men. Similar letter-grades are held to 
be indicative of aptitude for welding and a variety of machine operations on 
drill presses, punch presses, and screw machines. The value of this test is 
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highly questionable in view of its reliability of .37 as reported by O’Connor, 
Remmers and Smith (79) have reported, that 10 trials would have to be ad. 
ministered, instead of the usual 3 trials, before its reliability would approach 
.90. Despite their finding that the reliability of the Wiggly Block Test is too 
low to permit its use as a satisfactory tool for either group or individual voca- 
tional guidance, Remmers and Schell (78) report a validity coefficient of .62 
obtained between this test’s scores and semester grades of 60 students in a high 
school machine shop course. 

Bingham (10, 11) presents a table of vocational norms containing the test 
scores made by 124 apprentice toolmakers at the Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany on the seven subtests of the MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Ability. He 
also presents (11, page 317) a table of intercorrelations obtained on six different 
test measures and schooling for 83 toolmaker apprentices at this same com- 
pany. The validity coefficients obtained for these tests are reported by Pond 
(74). 

Machinist. Short (87) suggests an inadequately standardized and non- 
evaluated test for general machinists for use by the Bureau of Public Personnel 
Administration. Tiffin (96) reports a study conducted by Graney (32) in which 
a correlation of .55 was obtained between the Purdue Mechanical Assembly 
Test and supervisors’ ratings of machinists and machinists’ helpers in one 
plant. In another plant, a correlation of .35 was found between the test scores 
and ratings of machinist apprentices by their instructors. 

Arthur (7) unsuccessfully attempted to develop a battery which would re- 
veal a potentiality for machine set-up work in a plant manufacturing heavy 
earth moving equipment. Most of the tests used, including O’Connor’s Wiggly 
Block Test, were not sufficiently reliable to display an acceptable validity. 
Schultz (85) briefly describes several tests which reportedly classify workers or 
applicants into those suitable for training as (a) first class machinists, (b) semi- 
skilled machinists or mechanics, (c) bench workers or operators of simple 
machines, (d) unskilled workers, or (e) doubtful prospects for any wo: in- 
volving tools or machines. No reliability or validity figures are reported for 
these tests. 

Machine-Tool Operators. Several studies have been conducted on machine- 
tool operators as contrasted with the all-round machinist. One of the «arliest 
is that of Patten (68) who investigated the ‘‘engine lathe aptitude’ of 60 
subjects enrolled in a university course in elementary lathe practice. The 
criterion was a composite of a variety of accuracy measurements based on the 
blueprint specifications and the actual lathe work turned out. Of the eight test 
measures tried, five were found to give a multiple correlation coefficien: of .55. 
Gleason (31) reports a continuation of the above stutly which produced a 
battery of four tests with a multiple R of .527. 

Bennett and Fear (8) administered two paper-and-pencil tests and three 
apparatus tests to machine-tool operators working on turret lathes, precision 
grinders, milling machines, and Bullard automatics. The validity coefficients 
of these five tests ranged from .37 to .64 with a correlation of .59 for the un- 
weighted combination of these tests. This correlation was increased to .67 for 
a weighted combination of two of the tests: Revised Beta non-verbal intel- 
ligence test and a hand-tool dexterity test, with individual validities of .37 and 
A6 respectively. 

Ross (81) established critical scores on six tests to aid in the selection ol 
machine-tool operator trainees. These critical scores were based on instructor# 
ratings of the trainees on a five-point scale. This investigator also reports that 
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the Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board Test and the Minnesota Spatial 
Relations Test did not give clear cut results for the establishment of critical 
scores. In describing the development of three of the Minnesota Mechanical 
Ability Tests, Anderson (5) reports that when scores indicating mechanical 
shop success and test scores were arrayed in a six-category classification it was 
found that the tests exactly located 50% of the cases, 45% were located one 
position away from their shop score, and only 5% were located two positions 
away. No mention is made of the content or extent of the ‘‘mechanical shop” 
training. 

Tiffin (96) discusses a report on the testing done by the Western Electric 
Company (107), which is also reported by Hayes (38), on a variety of occupa- 
tions including that of punch press operator. However, since there was no 
indication that these operators worked on metal materials, these studies will 
not be described. Tiffin and Greenly (97) also report a study of punch press 
operation and present norms for the evaluation of scores made by inexperienced 
and experienced operators on a miniature punch press. This work-sample test, 
which appears to be more of a proficiency trade test than an aptitude test, ade- 
quately distinguishes between the inexperienced and experienced operators. 

Shartle (86) mentions work being done by the Occupational Analysis Sec- 
tion of the U. S. Employment Service on an aptitude study for machinist ap- 
prentices. Hardtke (33) discusses the use of three batteries in itinerant testing 
for the differential selection of potential machine-tool operators, machine shop 
trainees, and machinist apprentices. It is reported that of the applicants 
tested 71.8% were eliminated from consideration by the machinist apprentice 
battery, 38.0% by the machine shop trainee battery, and 16.9% by the 
machine-tool operator battery. These results are held to be in line with the 
fact that it is easier to train individuals to become machine operators than it 
is to train them to become all-round machinists, and also ‘that it is to be ex- 
pected that. more individuals will exhibit a potentiality to become machine 
operators than to become machinists. These three batteries in the general field 
of machine shop work are recommended for the following differential applica- 
tion: (a) the machine-tool operator battery to select applicants for referral to 
a training course in which the instruction is limited to the operation of a 
single machine, (b) the machine shop trainee battery to select applicants for 
referral to more general training courses covering the operation of several 
machines, and (c) the machinist apprentice battery to select applicants for 
referral to a regular four year apprenticeship. A-parallel will be noted between 
Hardtke’s findings and the previously mentioned proposed use of other tests 
for differential selection by Schultz (85). The batteries used by Hardtke are 
listed by Stead and Masincup (89) but are not described. 

Intelligence and Machine Shop Work. One of the earliest attempts to relate 
intelligence to aptitude for machine shop work is that reported by Bird (13). 
For a group of 25 unselected vocational students, he.found a correlation of .14 
between intelligence ranks based on the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon 
scale and ranks based on the students’ progress in learning the fundamental 
operations on the engine lathe. The most extensive work in this field is that 
done by Pond (69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74) for the Scovill Manufacturing Company 
which employed about 5,000 men and women engaged in the fabrication of 
brass, bronze, nickel-silver and other alloys of copper and nickel, and the 
manufacture of articles from brass and other metals. In one study (73) eight 
men who had been with the company for years ranked 44 occupational groups 
according to the estimated degree of intelligence required to do the work in- 
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volved. These rankings were highly reliable and correlated .768 with rankings 
of the groups on the basis of average scores obtained on the Scovill Classifica. 
tion Test, .741 with rankings based on mean schooling, and .002 with rankings 
based on average age. Pond discusses in detail (69, 70) the validation of the 
tests used on 3,184 employees categorized in 65 occupational groups covering, 
among other things, the machine shop, foundry, and metal fabrication depart- 
ments. Critical scores were established (70) for the various occupational 
groups which marked off a “preferred range” of scores which would select 
workers who were likely to stay on the job for at least six months. However, 
evidence presented in a later study (73) indicated that job tenure for a six 
month period cannot be used adequately as a criterion for test validation, since 
the loss of employees for all causes during the first six months of employment 
was not selective in terms of test scores, schooling, or age. The development of 
test measures for the selection of toolmaker apprentices (71) indicated that the 
nonverbal tests used were more significant than the verbal tests. By the use of 
a preferred range of test scores in which the percentage of satisfactory workers 
(82%) was significantly higher than in the group as a whole (60%), it was pos- 
sible in one year to reduce the number of unsatisfactory apprentices hired 
from 18% to zero. Follow-up data on the use of the developed test battery is 
reported (72, 74) covering a period of several years. Clear-cut results (72) show 
that by the adoption of a preferred range of test scores for toolmaking ap- 
prentices, the quality of the group selected was improved as much as formerly 
had been accomplished in one year’s trial in the course. Before the tests were 
used, the 61% of the new hires who were considered satisfactory apprentices 
was improved to 82% at the date of the first annual rating because of a natural 
sifting process over the one year period. After the tests were used, the 83% of 
the new hires who were considered satisfactory apprentices was improved to 
97% at the date of the first annual rating. Later work (74) showed that the 
percentage of new hires who were considered satisfactory apprentices could be 
increased from 83% to 93% by addition of the MacQuarrie Test of Mechanical 
Ability and the O’Connor Wiggly Block Test to the Scovill Classification Test 
and interview formerly used for selection. These three tests, with individual 
validity coefficients of .315, .369, and .364 respectively as measured against 
foremen’s rankings of 83 apprentices, resulted in the highest multiple R when 
eleven different test measures were studied. It is interesting to note, however, 
that individual validities of .411 and .393 were reported for a Homemade Paper 
Form Board Test and the Kent-Shakow Industrial Form Board respectively. 


England 


It is of interest to compare Pond’s findings (70, 73) with Tagg’s opinion (93) 
of the amount of intelligence, expressed on a five-point scale, required for work 
in the engineering trades. He concludes that most occupations in the engineer- 
ing industry require average, or above average, intelligence of the worker. It 
should be remembered that in England the ‘‘engineering trades” include vir- 
tually all metalworking occupations. This is made clear by a table presented 
by Tagg (93) in which he lists a variety of specific occupations included in the 
following engineering trades: (a) drawing office, (b) pattern shop, (c) cost 
office, (d) tool room, (e) foundry, (f) machine shop, (g) inspection department, 
and (h) fitting and erecting. Tagg also reports correlations of .39 and .60 re 
spectively between estimation of lengths and drawing of lengths with turning 
ability on a centre lathe. These tests supposedly measure the static and dy- 
namic forms of space perception which Tagg considers important for satis 
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factory performance in the tool room and machine shop. Tagg’s discussion is 
continued in a later paper (94) in which he describes three classes, or types, of 
apprentices found in the engineering industry in England. 

Tagg (95) also compared the trade ranking of young men in training for 
various trades at a technical school with their performance on the Compound 
Slide Rest Test which was also used by Patten (68), Gleason (31), and Bennett 
and Fear (8), and is described by Bingham and Freyd (12). The following cor- 
relations were obtained between test performance and trade ability: turning 
62, fitting .55, patternmaking .39, machine operation .57, and toolmaking .59. 
Tagg also describes the use of eight other tests for indicating six different trade 
abilities of 126 trainees. He feels that individual tests are more reliable than 
group tests when testing for special abilities and states that standard psycho- 
logical tests give low validities with practical abilities because of the elimina- 
tion of extraneous conditions which are present on the joo. 

Allen (1) summarizes a report by Allen and Smith (2) describing the use of a 
battery of seven tests covering intelligence, mechanical aptitude, mechanical 
ability, and dexterity for the selection of trainees for various skilled trades in 
the engineering industry in Birmingham, England. Follow-up data are presented 
by Allen and Smith (3, 4). It was found (4) that exclusion of a verbal intelli- 
gence test from the battery improved its prognostic value for 149 apprentices 
who were followed up 23 years after being tested. 

Holliday (47, 48, 49) presents additional work done in England on tests for 
the selection of engineering trade apprentices in such trades as fitting, tinsmith- 
ing, and toolmaking. His initial study (47) involved the administration of 
eight different tests to a total of 127 subjects in three different apprentice cate- 
gories. A follow-up study (48) resulted in the elimination of three of the tests 
and the subsequent establishment (49) of critical scores on a verbal intelligence 
test based upon a five-point classification of the ability of 268 apprentices. 
Holliday is not impressed with the value of shop grades as a criterion for 
evaluating tests and feels that “‘nothing can be a substitute for a thorough care- 
ful individual study of each apprentice’ (48, page 148). 


Germany 


The extensive work of German investigators in the development of tests for 
the selection of apprentices in the metalworking industries has been reviewed 
in this country primarily by Viteles (100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 105) whe has fre- 
quently pointed out that Germany was a leader in this field. In fact, as early as 
1921 it was reported that one-half of the large metal works in Germany were 
using psychological tests in the selection of workers; and manufacturers, schools, 
and labor unions had combined to require the use of such tests as preliminary 
to the acceptance of an applicant for an apprenticeship in the metal trades in- 
dustry (100). Manson (61) also mentions the work of the Germans in this field. 
Unfortunately most of the German investigators do not report work done on 
specific metalworking occupations, but write generally of apprentices in the 
metal industry. 

Several writers have presented surveys and summaries of the work-done in 
this field. One report (106) presents brief statements from about 25 firms using 
tests in the selection of apprentices; Kellner (51) surveys the extent and use- 
fulness of tests over a nine-year period in Berlin industries and concludes that 
suitably selected apprentices are 15% more efficient than those haphazardly 
selected. Valentiner (99) reviews the use of tests for the selection of apprentices 
by large industries in Bremen over a 12 year period and concludes that the test- 
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ing program was worthwhile. Kéhler (52) discusses the testing program of 
another large metal industry and after a comparison of labor turnover with and 
without test selection methods concludes that the testing activity has more 
than paid for itself from a financial viewpoint. Moede (62, 63, 64), Biinnagel 
(19), and Lysinski (60) discuss problems and developments in the selection of 
apprentices for the metal trades. 

Hildebrandt’s (44) evaluation of tests administered to machine shop ap- 
prentices has doubtful value because only 13 subjects were used and the eri- 
terion data were inadequate, A more careful analysis and follow-up of test 
validity is presented in two other studies by this investigator (43, 45). An 
analysis of production records for apprentices over a 5 year period disclosed 
that the introduction of tests into one plant resulted in an 11.6% decrease in 
production time and a 14.3% increase in quality. Also, there was a higher pro- 
portion of involuntary separations among apprentices with low scores than 
among those with higher scores. Hildebrandt and Borsig (46) studied the 
quantity and quality of work turned out by 24 apprentices on diverse opera- 
tions but claimed that the period of employment was not long enough to 
produce reliable criterion data. Roloff (80) administered 28 tests to 34 appren- 
tices and conducted a very thorough and careful validation of the tests used, 
Another thorough study of a large battery of tests is that reported by Brames- 
feld and Taubeneck (16), but the results are weakened by the small number of 
subjects and doubtful criterion data. These investigators found markedly 
lower reliability and validity figures for the sensory tests used when compared 
with the tests of intelligence and motor ability. 

The development and use of tests for apprentice selection at a large German 
General Electric Company plant are reported by Lipmann and Stoltzenberg 
(58), Heilandt (39, 40, 41), and Luithlen (59). Luithlen presents a brief survey 
of the status of the testing program in that plant and describes the tests used. 
Validation data for these tests are given by Heilandt (41) who compared the 
pre-employment test scores with the work records of 131 apprentices who had 
completed their four-year apprenticeship, The criterion used was a combination 
of supervisor's ratings, scores on a work examination, and grades received on 
the final examination given by the apprenticeship school. The development 
and use of tests in other specific plants are discussed by Rupp (82), Blumenfeld 
(15), and Friedrich (29). The work of Lipmann and Stoltzenberg (56, 57) on 
the selection of skilled workers for the metal trades serves as the basis for 
further investigations by Streller (91, 92). 

Viteles (104, page 279) summarizes the work of several of the German 
workers in the following way: 

The testing techniques of the first three investigators (Moede, Lipmann, Heilandt) 
resemble each other closely. The tests used by Rupp differ somewhat from these while 
Hildebrandt appears to have made use of material drawn in part from the work of these 
investigators and in part from other sources. In general, their methods agree in ‘heir use 
of a group of tests measuring underlying abilities presumably involved in mechanical 
operations of the type performed by apprentices under training as machinists, tool 
makers, tinsmiths, for foundry work, and in other related occupations in the metal 
industry. In many instances the tests are analytic in character, although among themare 
found a number of the analogous type. 


Other Countries 


The use of tests for the selection of apprentices in the metal trades has also 
been reported from other countries, Carrard (21), whose paper deals primarily 
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with training procedures, mentions that a fair amount of agreement was found 
between test results and ratings based on training school performance and pro- 
duction records of semi-skilled workers in a machine shop in Switzerland. 
Schulhof (84) describes the use of a movable laboratory for testing metal trade 
apprentices in Czechoslovakia. Lahy (53) briefly mentions a study in France 
comparing the test scores of 53 apprentices with their accomplishments in 
academic subjects and work shops in an apprentice school. Toltchinsky (98) 
touches upon the work of the Russians and compares the various methods used 
in selecting metal trade workers. He also criticizes the assumption that it is 
possible to use a single series of tests for an industry including over 100 special- 
ized activities, each of which is characterized by highly diverse operations. This 
assumption appears to underlie all of the European and English studies, as 
well as many conducted in this country. The opposite approach is taken by 
the Occupational Analysis Section of the U. S. Employment Service which 
initially develops all of its aptitude test batteries on specific well-identified 
occupations (89, 90). Arcan’s work (6) in Europe was aimed at obtaining a 
psychological profile of the metal trade and determining the deviations of 
subsequent applicants from the trade profile. His analysis of a battery of eight 
tests disclosed what were termed technical and sensorimotor factors. Bingham 
and Freyd (12) mention some studies made in Holland by Prak. Presumably, 
the numerous domestic and foreign investigations concerned with the selection 
of apprentices have studied the various machine shop and related occupations 
unless otherwise specified. 


SHEET METAL OCCUPATIONS 


The tinsmith, coppersmith, and sheet metal occupations have been much 
less frequently studied than those involving various phases of machine-tool 
operation. Holliday’s study (47) of tinsmithing apprentices in England has 
already been discussed. Drury (27) briefly discusses the use of the Otis Self- 
Administering Intelligence Test and the Minnesota Paper Form Board to 
select applicants for employment in five different ‘mechanical apprentice’’ 
jobs. Only subjective impressions are presented and no validation data are 
given. One individual case is briefly discussed in which the tests were used as 
the basis for the transfer of a worker to the “sheet metal craft” from a “‘non- 
mechanical department.” Irwin (50) discusses the administration of intel- 
ligence, temperament, and aptitude tests to over 30,000 applicants at the Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation for all classes of occupations, among which is un- 
doubtedly aircraft sheet metal work. The Minnesota Manual Dexterity Tests 
and the O’Connor Wiggly Block Test are used to measure aptitudes, especially 
for the various learner classifications. No validation data are presented and 
virtually nothing is said about the effectiveness of these tests. A slightly 
edited reprint of Irwin's paper is presented under Prudden’s name (75). Collins 


122) also discusses the Lockheed testing program in a general nontechnical 


manner. 

Cox (23) describes the standardization of his own tests on 228 students in a 
large Royal Air Force Technical School in England. ‘These students were 
taking training to qualify as mechanics in a variety of trades, including copper- 
smith, fitter, pattern maker, electrician, carpenter, instrument maker, and 
others. Unfortunately, no distinction was made between these various trades 
since Cox was only interested in investigating the existence of a general me- 
thanical aptitude which would be measured by his tests. Stanbridge (88) also 
presents results obtained on aircraft apprentices of the Royal Air Force. Al- 
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though 1,100 apprentices who were tested were being trained for various trades 
and duties, no distinctions were made between the various trades. Schmidt 
(83) describes the use of four tests measuring manual dexterity for the selection 
of unemployed persons in Germany to receive training in metalworking for the 
aircraft industry. 

Harrell and Faubion (35, 36) developed tests to aid in the selection of avia- 
tion mechanics in the U. S. Army Air Forces. The tests used initially (35) re. 
sulted in 38 subtest and four total test scores. These scores were correlated 
with instructors’ grades in five types of course material presented during eight 
weeks of basic training. Grades obtained in Shop Mathematics, Mechanical 
Drafting and Blueprint Reading, and Elements of Metalwork were combined 
to give a composite basic instruction grade with which 13 test scores cor- 
related as high as .40. The following four tests gave a multiple R of .72 with 
the composite basic grade: Thurstone’s Surface Development, Mechanical 
Movements, and Identical Forms Tests, and the Army Alpha Addition Test, 
A later study (36) by these same investigators employed the Army Alpha and 
Thurstone’s Primary Mental Abilities Tests. The grades received in Elements 
of Metalwork did not correlate significantly with any of these tests. It was 
concluded that there was no separate factor for a mechanical ability, but there 
were several factors more or less prominent in mechanical work whose pattern 
depended on the type and complexity of the work and on the point reached 
on the learning curve. A verbal factor was found present in training given for 
more complex mechanical work, along with a space factor, knowledge of 
mechanical processes, and two reasoning factors. A manual agility factor was 
found in routine jobs where individual differences depended upon the manipula- 
tion of objects such as nuts and bolts. 

Paterson and others (67) used, along with other courses, a sheet»emeta! shop 
course in a junior high school to standardize the various Minnesota Mechanical 
Ability Tests. In a preliminary experiment conducted on 80 sheet metal 
trainees, the highest validity coefficient reported (67, page 75) was .35 obtained 
with a Paper Form Board Test. This same test gave validities of the same 
order upon further analysis on samples of 58 and 79 subjects (67, pages 430- 
431). These investigators were able to develop a battery with a validity coefii- 
cient of .47 for sheet metal shop work (67, page 215). 


FouNDRY OCCUPATIONS 


Studies of actual foundry workers have almost entirely been done by 
foreign workers. Rachemann (76) used tests of coordination, regularity, and 
precision in striking with a hammer and judgment of distances in the selection 
of workers for Russian copper foundries. A study of the relationship between 
test performance and job performance of 36 apprentices showed a ‘'71% agree- 
ment.’’ Biéltmann (17, 18) describes the validation of 12 analytic tests for use 
in the selection of workers and apprentices for foundry work in Germany. 
Dellwig (25) briefly discusses 10 years of experience with tests in German iron 
works. The turnover rate among 4,074 foundry workers was 11.7% in 1925. 
Following the introduction of tests in 1926 to aid in the selection of such 
workers, the turnover rate dropped to 6.9% in 1927, 6.0% in 1928, 3.2% im 
1929, and 2.9% in 1930. In standardizing the Healy Puzzle Box, Hatt and 
Brandenburg (37) used 29 senior engineers who each had six semesters of shop 
work including foundry, forging, bench and machine-tool metal work, patteri- 
making, and woodworking. Box opening correlated .49 with the average of the 
six grades, and box closing correlated .17. 
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MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS 


In investigating differential occupational ability patterns, Dvorak (28) re- 
ports the test results obtained on two groups of ornamental iron workers from 
different companies. The two groups differed significantly in the scores made 
on the O’Connor Tweezer Dexterity Test. In comparing the ornamental iron 
workers with machine operators working on lathes, drill presses, and boring 











































ted mills, it was found that the former were superior to the latter in their manipula- 
ght tive abilities as measured by O’Connor’s Finger and Tweezer Dexterity Tests 
ical and the Minnesota Mechanical Assembly and Spatial Relations Tests. The 
ned differences were statistically significant for nearly every test. Dvorak concluded 
Or- that the test scores reflect the more skillful job performance required of orna- 
vith mental iron workers as compared with that required of machine operators. 
ical When compared with office clerks, it was found that the iron workers per- 
est. formed much better on the tests of manipulative abilities than on those of 
and abstract functions. 
ents Oakley (65) describes a battery of tests being used in an engineering works 
was in Scotland for the selection of arc welders. The tests reportedly closely repro- 
here duce actual working conditions and measure steadiness of movement and 
tern speed and accuracy of aim. Radler (77) describes a series of tests administered 
ched to workers entering a training course for acetylene welders in Germany. Despite 
2 for dificulties encountered in obtaining criterion data, validity coefficients were 
e of obtained which ranged from —.40 to +.40. The better tests seemed to be 
was those measuring steadiness, calmness, perseverance, and slowness. 
oula- Apparently the only study of blacksmiths is that reported by Heugel (42) 
who investigated their qualifications and various tests measuring these quali- 
shop @ ties. The tests used consisted of specific ability and trade tests which were in- 
nical § adequately evaluated on ten subjects. 
netal Fryklund’s study (30) has not been mentioned earlier because it covers the 
ained entire field of occupations under consideration, including many of those which 
same @ have not been otherwise investigated. Fryklund classifies all factory workers 
430- @ into five general classes on the basis of the skill and judgment required of them 
oefi- § and the training time of the job. Test scores obtained by 480 workers on nine 
different tests are analyzed for their ability to differentiate between the various 
classes on the different tests. The detailed results are too comprehensive to be 
presented in this paper. 
1e by Most of the recent work in the field under consideration has been carried 
», and @ out by the Occupational Analysis Section of the United States Employment 
action @ Setvice. A list of the various aptitude test batteries developed to aid in the 
tween § Selection of applicants for various specific metalworking occupations is pre- 
agree § sented by Stead and Masincup (89). 
OF CONCLUSION 
many. 
n iron After reviewing what has been done in the field of aptitude testing for 
. 1925, § metalworking occupations the paucity of adequate studies becomes apparent. 
{ such One is struck with the meagerness of the samples, the unreliability of both the 
2% in @ ‘sts used and the criterion data employed as a standard for determining the 
tt amd @ Validity of the tests. Very few authors define the jobs studied and many un- 
of shop verified subjective conclusions are drawn concerning the efficacy of the tests. 
attert- @ 'tappears that many of the studies were the result of attempts to “‘sell’’ an 
. of the @ idustrial concern or other organization on the value of tests in a personnel 





selection program. 
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It is the opinion of this reviewer that more attention needs to be given to the 
fundamentals of good technique and method in this particular field. More 
careful consideration must be given to the 


1. size of the sample available for study, 

2. objective analysis and definition of the specific circumscribed job to be investi- 
gated, 

3. selection or construction (on the basis of an adequate job analysis) of individual 
tests which have a reliability of such an order that an adequate validity may be antici- 
pated, 

4. selection of highly reliable criterion data to be used for the validation of the tests, 
and 


5. proper weighting of the individual tests comprising an aptitude test battery. 


Admittedly the problems encountered at each step are manifold from a 
practical standpoint. Nevertheless, a more faithful adherence to high technical 
standards should result in more acceptable and profitable studies in an impor- 
tant and fertile field for industrial psychology. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, INC., 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
September 6, 7, 8, 1945 


REPORT OF THE RETIRING SECRETARY, WILLARD C. OLSON 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The meeting of the Council of Directors was called to order by President 
Edwin R. Guthrie at 9 o'clock a.m. Thursday, September 6, in the Hardy 
Lounge of Scott Hall on the campus of Northwestern University in Evanston. 
Council members present were Donald G. Marquis, Sidney L. Pressey, Carl R. 
Rogers, Robert H. Seashore, Dael L. Wolfle, Secretary Willard C. Olson, and 
Treasurer Willard L. Valentine. C. M. Louttit was absent because of obliga- 
tions to the Navy. The new Board of Directors had been invited to sit in joint 
session until the transition to the reorganization under By-Laws adopted at the 
September, 1944 meeting of the Association. All elected members of the Board 
were present: John F. Dashiell, Richard M. Elliott, Henry E. Garrett the in- 
coming President, William A. Hunt, Carl R. Rogers the President-Elect, Robert 
R. Sears, C. L. Shartle, and E. C. Tolman. 

Gardner Murphy, Chairman of the Election Committee, had reported to the 
Secretary that the membership had approved the following emergency resolu- 
tion by a vote of 1204 to 116: 


WHEREAS, the Office of Defense Transportation has restricted meetings to groups of 
fifty or less and WHEREAS, the victory in Europe does not promise any immediate re- 
laxation of travel restrictions and WHEREAS, certain official actions by the American 
Psychological Association will be necessary under the By-Laws for the transitional year 
and WHEREAS, the Association has granted the Council of Directors power under con- 
ditions described in Article III, Section 4 of the By-Laws, BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
Council of Directors declare the existence of an emergency and proceed to act for the 
Association in all matters which may properly come before it. 


All actions of the retiring Council thus became final actions by delegated 
authority. 

The Proceedings of the Fifty-second Annual Meeting held at the Hotel 
Statler in Cleveland, Ohio, on September 12, 1944 were approved as printed in 
the December, 1944 issue of the Psychological Bulletin. 

The Secretary distributed a summary of the report on the election of officers 
and representatives as received from Gardner Murphy, Chairman of the 
Election Committee: 


President for 1945-46: Henry E. Garrett, Columbia University 

President-Elect for 1945-46: Carl R. Rogers, University of Chicago 

Nominees for Representatives to the Division of Anthropology and Psychology of the 
National Research Council: Rensis Likert, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, D. C., Donald G. Marquis, University of Michigan, and Carl R. 
Rogers, University of Chicago 

Representative on the Social Science Research Council: Willard C. Olson, University of 
Michigan 

Regional Representatives : 


I. New England: Gordon W. Allport 
Il. Middle Atlantic: Henry E. Garrett 
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Il. East North Central: Robert H. Seashore 
IV. West North Central: Richard M. Elliott 


V. Southeastern: John F. Dashiell 
VI. Southwestern: Paul C. Young.. 


VII. Rocky Mountain: Karl F. Sduceniager 


VIII. Pacific: Edward C. Tolman 


IX. Dominion of Canada: George Humphrey 


Divisional Officers and Representatives: 
. Division of General Psychology 
Chairman: John F. Dashiell 
Secretary: Dael Wolfle 
Div. Rep.: C. W. Bray 
Wayne Dennis 
K. F. Muenzinger 
Robert Seashore 


. Division on ihe Teaching of Psychology 
Chairman: John F. Dashiell 
Secretary: Edna Heidbreder 
Div. Rep.: Luella Cole 

John F. Dashiell 
Goodwin Watson 


. Division of Theoretical-Experimental 
Psychology 
Chairman: Edward C. Tolman 
Secretary: Kenneth W. Spence 
Div. Rep.: Clarence H. Graham 
Clark L. Hull 
Kenneth W. Spence 


. Division on Evaluation and Measurement 
Chairman: L. L. Thurstone 
Secretary: Florence Goodenough 
Div. Rep.: Henry E. Garrett 

Harold Gulliksen 
M. W. Richardson 


. Division of Physiological and Com- 
parative Psychology 
Chairman: Donald G. Marquis 
Secretary: R. B. Loucks 
Div. Rep.: Frank A. Beach 
Donald B. Lindsley 


. Division on Childhood and Adolescence 
Chairman: John E. Anderson 
Secretary: Florence Goodenough 
Div. Rep.: Arthur T. Jersild 

J. J. B. Morgan* 
Robert R. Sears 
* Deceased. 


&. Division of Personality and Social 
Psychology 

Chairman: Gordon W. Allport 

Secretary: Steuart H. Britt 

Div. Rep.: David M. Levy 
Theodore Newcomb 
Robert R. Sears 
Ruth Tolman 


. The Society for the Psychologial Siudy 
of Social Issues 
Div. Rep.: Gordon W. Allport 
Theodore Newcomb 
Goodwin Watson 


. Division on Esthetics 
Chairman: Paul R. Farnsworth 
Secretary: Norman C. Meier 
Div. Rep.: Paul R. Farnsworth 

Herbert S. Langfeld 


. Division of Abnormal Psychology and 
Psychotherapy 

Chairman: Carl R. Rogers 

Secretary: David Rapaport 

Div. Rep.: Norman A. Cameron 
Samuel J. Beck 
Laurance F. Shaffer 
David Shakow 
David Wechsler 


. Division of Clinical Psychology 
Chairman: Edgar A. Doll 
Div. Rep.: Edgar A. Doll 

Gertrude Hildreth 
Carl R. Rogers 


. Division of Consulting Psychology 


Secretary: Alice 1. Bryan 
Div. Rep.: Robert A. Brotemarkle 
Emily Burr 
Rep. to Council of Consulting Psy- 
chology: Herbert W. Rogers 
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14. Division of Industrial and Business 17. Division of Personnel and Guidance 
Psychology Psychologists 
Chairman: Bruce V. Moore Chairman: Edmund G. Williamson 
Secretary: Floyd L. Ruch Secretary: J. G. Darley 
Div. Rep.: PaulS. Achilles Div. Rep.: J. G. Darley 
J. G. Jenkins \ ied Alvin C, Eurich 
M. W. Richardson { Harold A. Edgerton 
15. Division of Educational Psychology C. L. Shartle 
Chairman: Harold E. Jones 
Secretary: Gertrude Hildreth 
Div. Rep.: Arthur T. Jersild 
Vernon Jones 


. Division of Psychologists in Public 
Service 
Chairman: M, W. Richardson 


Helen L. Koch Secretary: Beatrice Dvorak 


Div. Rep.: Albert A. Campbell 
. Division of School Psychologists Dwight Chapman 


Chairman: Morris Krugman 

Secretary: Ethel L. Cornell . Division of Military Psychology 

Div. Rep.: Fred Brown Div. Rep.: Roger M. Bellows, Army 
Norma E. Cutts Div. Rep.: William A. Hunt, Navy 


The following officers hold over from the previous organizations so no elec- 
tion was held for the places: 


9. The Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues: Chairman: Ernest R. Hil- 
gard; Vice-Chairman: Theodore Newcomb; Secretary-Treasurer: Daniel Katz. 

12. Division of Clinical Psychology: Secretary: Frank P. Bakes (1945-47), Executive 
Council: David Shakow (1944-46), Florence M. Teagarden (1945-47) 

13. Division of Consulting Psychology: Chairman: Rose G. Anderson (1945-46); 
Executive Council: Orlo L. Crissey (1945-47) 

15. Division of Industrial and Business Psychology: Executive Council: Paul S. 
Achilles (1944-46) 

19. Division of Military Psychology: Chairman: C. M. Louttit (1945-46); Secretary: 
William A. Hunt (1945-47); Executive Council: Jack W. Dunlap (1945-46); John G. 
Jenkins (1945-47) 


There are some open questions concerning the exact term of former and new 
officers in the divisions continuing societies which will need to be answered 
within the respective divisions. 

Information concerning the death of the following fourteen Members and 
seven Associates had been received since the last Annual Meeting: 


Life Member: Howard D. Marsh, August 26, 1945. 


Members: George T. Avery, Dec. 26, 1944; Kari M. Cowdery, Sept. 12, 1944; Edmund 
B. Delabarre, Mar. 30, 1945; Lucy H. Ernst, Sept. 13, 1944; John Madison Fletcher, 
Dec. 12, 1944; S. C. Garrison, Jan. 8, 1945; Lydiard H. Horton, Jan. 19, 1945; John J. B. 
Morgan, Aug. 16, 1945; Fleming A. C. Perrin, Dec. 1, 1944; J. Edward Rauth, Mar. 5, 
1945; Winifred V. Richmond, July 5, 1945, William T. Reot, Jan. 24, 1945; Raymond R. 
Willoughby, Oct. 3, 1944. 


Associates: John W. Dallenbach, June 11, 1944; E. Ruth Kellogg, Feb. 17, 1944; 
Eugene Lerner, Sept. 21, 1944; Maurice J. Neuberg, Feb. 10, 1945; J. Wallace Nygard, 
April 13, 1945; Therman K. Sisk, Sept. 25, 1944; Caroline B. Zachry, Feb. 22, 1945. 
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The following 9 Members and 107 Associates have resigned by their own 
request or by the automatic provision of the Constitution since the last Annual 


Meeting: 


MEMBERS 
Dorcus, Mildred Day 
Givler, Robert C. 
Hoagland, Hudson 
Loucks, Roger B. 
McCall, William A. 
McGraw, Myrtle B. 
Marvin, Walter T. 
Radosavljevich, Paul R. 
Woodrow, Katherine 


ASSOCIATES 


Ammen, Cleo Chrisof 
Banker, Mary Helen 
Bartlett, Lynn M. 
Behanan, Kovoor Thomas 
Bell, Reginald 

Benjamin, Harold 
Bernstone, Arthur H. 
Beyers, Otto John 

Bird, Joseph W. 

Braley, Kenneth 

Brase, Herman H. 
Brookhart, Elinor E. 
Bryan, Carol E. 

Carr, Edward J. 
Chidester, Leona 
Christian, Alice M. 
Coronios, James D. 
Costello, Maurice H. 
Davis, Corinne 

Davis, Helen C. 
Deutscher, Max 
Dickenson, Jean Neasmith 
Donnelly, John Henry 
Eselun, Mary P. B. 
Farberow, Norma L. 
Fernsler, Alice Elizabeth 
Forster, Miriam 
Gellings, Elizabeth Clark 


Gilbert, Michael M. © 

Good, D. R. 

Gray, W. H. 

Greenwald, D. Ulrich 

Haire, Mason 

Hall, Robert C. 

Hall, Ruth Moncrieff 

Halprin-Kirsch, Janet 

Hamilton, James A. 

Hamstra, Elizabeth K. 

Hansen, Edith Sprague 

Harley, H. L. R. 

Hawkins, Hermione H. 

Hayes, George L. 

Heering, Gertrude 

Herzman, Ruth 

Hinton, Ralph Thompson 

Holaday, Beverley E. 

Jacob, Joe S. 

Johnson, Winifred B. 

Jones, Louise Fenger 

Keachie, Edward C. 

Keith, Walter P. 

Kemp, Edward H. 

Kennedy, Leo Raymond 

Kenerson, Anita Reubens 

Knapp, Robert Hampden 

Knight, James 

Kohn, Harold A. 

Kounin, Jacob S. 

Krasno, Louis Richard 

Laushall, Pearl Bartholo- 
mew 

Layman, John D. 

Lazar, May 

Lewis, Sybille Berwanger 

Lind, Christine 

Lowe, Charlotte 

McDaniel, J. W. 

McMullen, Charles B. 


Mahl, George F. 
Mandel, Grace Hirschberg 
Mann, Mary B. 

Mayo, Elton 

Mielke, Hazel Johnson 
Miller, Mungo 

Milner, Clyde A. 
Monaghan, E. A. 
Mulmed, May Monya 
Nagge, William Walker 
Nyswander, Dorothy B. 
Page, Marjorie L. 
Palmer, Gladys E. 
Payne, Bryan 

Perry, Warren B. 
Phelan, Joseph G. 
Phillips, Franklin M. 
Price, Dennis H. 
Raimy, Victor 

Raimy, Mrs. Victor 
Rhinehart, Jessie B. 
Rose, Dorian M. 
Rogosin, H. 

Runner, Kenyon R. 
Schapiro, Jack M. 
Schleman, Helen B. 
Shaad, Dorothy 
Shurrager, Harriett Catrall 
Silverman, William J. 
Smart, Mollie Stevens 
Snee, Thomas J. 

Steer, M. D. 

Stevens, Samuel N. 
Stratton, Dorothy C. 
Thompson, Jane 
Weaver, Helen Guffey 
Welch, S. W. J. 
Wenrick, John E. 
Willard, Louisa S. 
Worchel, Philip 


The following Associates by reason of inaccessibility or for other reasons did 
not validate their election at the 1944 meeting by the subsequent payment of 
dues: Betty L. Broadhurst, Gordon Eckstrand, Saul Hofstein, Norma L. Metz 
ner, John W. Thibaut, Ethelbert Thomas, Jr., and Walter A. Woods. Gordon 
Eckstrand and Ethelbert Thomas, Jr. asked to have their election deferred 
until the 1945 meeting. 
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The following Members have applied for and received the status of Life 
Members: Stanley Abbot, Charles Scott Berry, Samuel P. Hayes, Grace Kent, 
D. P. MacMillan, and Lightner Witmer. 

The following twenty-two Associates of the AAAP, not previously affiliated 
with the APA, were transferred to Associateship under the By-Laws for the 
transitional year as of January 1, 1945. 


Brown, Rosina M. 
Coleman, John H. 
Collins, Nancy T. 
Cooper, Emily M. 
Crowley, Agnes 
Eagen, Edward J. 
Howland, Hazel P. 
Ikeler, Helen K. 


Kennedy, Lou 

King, Alma R. 
Kittredge, Winifred 
Marshall, Margaret 
Mathewson, Robert H. 
Murray, Elwood 
Myklebust, Helmer R. 


Pierce, Watson O'dell 
Riggs, Lawrence 
Royon, Andree V. 
Saul, Herbert 
Spache, George 
Wood, Ray G. 
Zehrer, Frederick A. 


Since Edward J. Eagen transferred late he was not included in the 1945 Yearbook. 


The following 123 Associates of the APA, Fellows of the AAAP, were trans- 
ferred to Member as of January 1, 1945 under the By-Laws for the transitional 


year. 


Allen, Doris Twitchell 
Anderson, L. Dewey 
Andrus, Ruth 
Armstrong, Clairette P. 
Bakes, Frank P. 
Barker, Margaret B. 
Baruch, Dorothy W. 
Bear, Robert M. 
Behrens, Herman 
Bently, John E. 
Bradway, Katherine 
Bransford, Thomas 
Brooke, Margaret C. 
Brown, Ralph R. 
Brownell, W. A. 
Brozek, Joseph M. 
Cabot, P. S. de Q. 
Calhoon, C. H. 
Carrington, Evelyn M. 
Carter, Jerry W., Jr. 
Cleeton, Glen U. 
Conkey, Ruth C. 
Cornell, Ethel L. 
Crissey, Orlo L. 

Cutts, Norma E. 

de Fremery, Herman 
de Weerdt, Esther 
Dreese, Mitchell 
Durost, Walter Nelson 
Dvorak, Beatrice J. 
Dysinger, Wendell S. 


Dysinger, Don W. 
Eyre, Mary B. 
Erdelyi, Michael 
Evans, Blanche R. 
Fagan, Leo B. 

Fitts, Paul M., Jr. 
Fitz-Simons, Marion J. 
Frank, Margaret 
Frith, Gladys D. 
Giardini, Giovani I. 
Gilbert, Jeanne G. 
Groff, Marne L. 
Grove, William R. 
Hall, Clifton W. 
Hall, Margaret E. 
Hanna, Joseph V. 
Hawk, Sara Stinchfield 
Hazelhurst, Jack H. 
Hildreth, H. M. 
Hoppock, Robert 
Horton, Lydiard H. 
Houtchens, H. Max 
Jackson, James D. 
Jacobsen, Marion M. 
Kawin, Ethel 

Kelly, George A. 
Ketterlinus, Eugenia 
Lee, Mary A. 
Limburg, Charles C. 
Lincoln, Edward A. 
Mahan, Harry C. 


Marzolf, Stanley S. 
McBride, Katherine E. 
McCaulley, Selinda 
Menger, Clara 
Mercer, Margaret 
Miles, Dwight W. 
Miller, Lawrence W. 
Morris, Elizabeth H. 
Mullen, Frances A. 
Munson, Grace E. 
Nash, Bert A. 
Ohmann, Oliver 
O’Connor, Zena C. 
O’Shea, Harriet E. 
Oswalt, Edna R. 
Page, Richard M. 
Pendleton, C. R. 
Pignatelli, Myrtle 
Pond, Millicent 
Prescott, Daniel 
Reiman, M. Gertrude 
Rivlin, Harry 
Robertson, Marjorie E. 
Rock, Robert T. 
Rosebrook, Wilda M. 
Roslov, Sidney 
Rundquist, E. A. 
Scheidt, Vernon P. 
Schott, E. L. 
Schwesinger, Gladys C. 
Shea, John P. 
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Simmons, Persis W. Street, Roy F. Wallar, M. L. 
Skinner, H. Clay Strother, Charles R. Watt, R. R. G. 
Smeltzer, C. H. Tallman, Gladys Whiteside, Stella 
Smith, Kinsley R. Teegarden, Lorene Whitmer, Carrol A. 
Spirer, Jess Thompson, William H. Wieman, Regina W. 
Springer, Norton Tomlinson, Brian E. Wilke, Walter H. 
Starr, Anna S. Trow, William Clark Witmer, Louise 
Stevens, Hazel H. Tulchin, Simon Witty, Paul A. 
Stogdill, Emily L. Vaughn, Charles Woodring, Paul Dean 
Stogdill, Ralph Wallace, Isabel K. Young, Robert A. 


In the above list, the following transferred too late to be starred as Members in the 
1945 Yearbook: Leo B. Fagan, Margaret E. Hall, Kinsley R. Smith, M. L. Wallar, and 
Louise Witmer. 


The following fifteen Fellows of the AAAP, non-affiliated with the APA, 
were transferred to Member as of January 1, 1945: 


Betts, Gilbert Hovde, Howard Strang, Ruth M. 
Burch, Mary C. Laird, Donald A. Thompson, Lorin A. 
Eaton, Merrill Thomas Lloyd-Jones, Esther Weill, Blanche C. 
Edwards, A. S. Scarf, Robert C. Wood, Louise 

Ford, Charles Schramm, Gregory J. Woodyard, Ella 


The following appointments were made by President Edwin R. Guthrie 
during the past year: 


Dr. Bertha M. Luckey of Cleveland, Ohio as delegate at the inauguration of Howard 
Foster Lowry as seventh President of the College of Wooster, on Saturday, October 21, 
1944. 

Dr. Robert A. Brotemarkle and Dr. Francis W. Irwin of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania as delegates to the Forty-ninth Annual Meeting of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science on April 13, and 14, 1945 at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The Secretary attended meetings of the Emergency Committee in Psychol- 
ogy of the National Research Council on December 7 and 8, 1944 in New York 
City as the Representative of the APA. Plans for the discontinuation of the 
Committee and the Office of Psychological Personnel were discussed and are 
described in Leonard Carmichael’s report for the National Research Council. 

On January 29, 1945, the Council of Directors voted an appropriation to 
cover the expenses of a meeting of the Committee on the Official Journal. — 

On June 4, 1945, the Council of Directors voted to appropriate an additional 
$200.00 for the work of the Election Committee. The appropriation of $200.00 
proved to be inadequate. The added appropriation failed to cover the total bill 
of $896.62. 

On March 21, 1945, the Council of Directors voted a supplementary ap- 
propriation of $927.00 for the services of the Secretary for eight weeks in July 
and August to enable him to request a leave from University teaching to devote 
himself to the affairs of the Association. 

In a number of cases the membership of Committees was not stated in the 
actions taken at the 1944 meeting of the Association. Appointments were left 
to President Guthrie in consultation with President Rogers of the AAAP. 
Committee members subsequently appointed follow: The Divisional Organisa- 
tion Committee: E. R. Hilgard, Chairman, Alvin C. Eurich, Horace B. English, 
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David Shakow, Robert M. Yerkes; Committee on Utilization in Psychology of 
Surplus. War Materials: Arthur W. Melton, Chairman, Charles W. Bray, 
Paul M. Fitts, Carroll L. Shartle, Donald Marquis; Committee on Official 
Journal: John E. Anderson, Chairman, Alice I. Bryan, Steuart H. Britt, P. T. 
Lazarsfeld, Donald Marquis; Committee on International Planning for Psychol- 
ogy: Herbert S. Langfeld, Chairman, Walter S. Hunter, Walter R. Miles, Robert 
M. Yerkes; Committee on Standards for Psychological Service Centers: David 
Shakow, Chatrman, Jerry W. Carter, Norman Fenton, Donald G. Lindsley, 
C. M. Louttit, Marie Skodak, Robert M. Yerkes. 

On November 2, 1944, the Council of Directors voted to create a Committee 
on Clinical Psychology with the general purpose of clarifying the relationship 
between Psychiatry and Clinical Psychology and studying related problems. 
The following Committee was appointed by joint action of President Guthrie 
and of President Rogers: L. F: Shaffer, Chairman, William A. Hunt, Donald G. 
Marquis, Marie Skodak, Frederick C. Thorne, Edwin E. Guthrie (ex-officio), 
Carl R. Rogers (ex-officio). 

In the Spring of 1945, the Council of Directors created a Subcommittee on 
Location of Central Office with the following members: R. H. Seashore, Chair- 
man, Rose G. Anderson, Marion A. Bills, Donald G. Marquis; and a Subcom- 
mittee on Appointive Officers with the following members: Dael Wolfle, Chairman, 
Robert A. Brotemarkle, Alice I. Bryan, C. M. Louttit, Donald G. Marquis, 
Willard. C. Olson. Appointments were made jointly by President Guthrie of 
APA and President Rogers of AAAP. 

As instructed at the Annual Meeting of 1944, the Secretary sent an invita- 
tion to the Psychometric Society and to the Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues to become charter divisions of the APA under the new By-Laws. 
The invitation was issued on November 4, 1944. The SPSSI accepted the in- 
vitation and has participated in the election machinery. The Psychometric 
Society decided not to accept the invitation at this time. 

A declaration of emergency was adopted unanimously by the retiring 
Council of Directors on May 17, 1945, and was referred subsequently for an 
advisory poll to Associates and Members. 

The Secretary further announced that the Board of Governors, the Board 
of Directors, and the Board of Affiliates of the AAAP were holding terminal 
meetings in Evanston on September 6, 7, and 8, 1945. 

The Council of Directors voted to incorporate the announcements of the 
Secretary in the Proceedings of the Fifty-third Annual Meeting. 

Council voted an appropriation of $496.62 to cover the deficit in the ex- 
penses of the Election Committee. 

The Council voted to elect John Dollard, Jon Eisenson, and Roger B. 
Loucks, directly as Members. 


The Council voted to transfer the 40 Associates named below to the status 
of Member: 


Berdic, Ralph F. Daniel, William John Harris, Daniel H. 
Bijou, Sidney W. Davis, Frederick B. Harsh, Charles M. 
Bondy, Curt de Weerdt, Ole N. Hibler, Francis W. 
Bonney, Merl Edwin Dietze, Alfred G. Hopkins, Pryns 
Brown, Robert H. Eysenck, Hans Jurgen Ives, Margaret 
Campbell, Ronald K. Gardner, John W. Jensen, Kai 

Chein, Isador Goldfarb, William Joel, Walther 

Crespi, Leo Paul Grant, David A. Johnson, Donald M, 
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Josey, Charles G. 
Kappauf, William E- 
Kuder, G. Frederic 
Luchin, Abraham S. 
Lough, Orpha M. 
MacKinnon, Donald W. 


O'Kelly, Lawrence 
Schmidt, Hermann O. 
Schubert, Herman J. P. 
Shaffer, George W. 
Sobel, Francis 
Stalnaker, John M. 


Tuckman, Jacob 

van Ormer, Edward B. 
Wallen, Richard W. 
Wilson, William R. 


The Council voted to elect the following 387 persons to Associateship: 


Abt, Florence 
Aiksnoras, Peter J. 
Ales, Victor W. 
Albright, Louis C., Jr. 
Allerton, Alpheus B. 
Amacher, Phyllis L. 
Anastasio, Mary M. 
Anderson, Pauline K. 
Arkola, Audrey L. 
Armon, Mary V. 
Arnold, Frank C. 
Avakian, Sonia A. 
Badenhausen, Bayard 
Banks, Teresa L. 
Bannon, Kathleen 
Barber, Joseph E. 
Barry, John R. 
Battaglia, Blanche M. 
Beck, Lloyd H. 

Bell, Richard Q. 
Beller, Emanuel K. 
Bernal del Riesgo, Alforiso 
Bexton, William H. 
Bietz, Arthur L. 
Bigelow, Gertrude M. 
Bindra, Dalbir 
Birnberg, Vita K. 
Bluett, Charles G. 
Blum, Robert A. 
Bomberg, Dorothy 
Botzum, William A. 
Bouthilet, Lorraine 
Bowen, Mary H. 
Brantly, Mary L. 
Brenner, Louise F. 
Brody, Marian H. 
Brody, Mildred 
Brooks, Leah E. 
Brophy, Catherine E. 
Brosin, Henry W. 
Brower, Judith F. 
Brown, Enid 


Brown, Moroni H. 
Brown, Ruth Franklin 
Bruce, Earle W. 
Burgess, Elva 
Burnett, Olivia F. 
Caggiano, Elvira R. 
Call, Catherine M. 
Callicutt, Laurie 
Campbell, Astrea S. 
Campbell, Donald T. 
Campbell, Nellie M. 
Campos, Nilton 
Candon, Vera A. 
Canter, Aaron H. 
Carey, Justin P. 
Cawley Sister Anne 
Centers, Richard T. 
Cerf, Arthur Z. 
Chalfen, Leo 
Chaput, Rvd Gerard 
Chisholm, Roderick M. 
Clark, Jerry H. 
Clark, Walter H. 
Clark, Willis W. 
Clarke, Helen J. 
Clauss, Helen O, 
Clow, Ruth Maurine 
Cochran, June B. 
Cohen, Bertram D. 
Cole, Joseph C. 
Colvin, Ralph W. 
Connelly, Eleanor S. 
Cooke, Francis M. 
Cooper, Dorothy M. 
Cooper, Ruth I. 
Coppock, Harold W. 
Crawford, Isabel 
Crossen, Margaret L. 
Dahlstrom, William Grant 
Daniels, Edgar E. 
Deigh, Maurice 
Diamond, Solomon 


Dinsmoor, James A. 
Dominguez, Kathryn E. 
Donahue, Wilma T. 
Donceel, Joseph F. 
Dorfman, Elaine 
Douglas, Anna G. 
Douglass, Frances 
Dow, Andrew N. Jr. 
Duncan, Carl P. 
Dylla, Elaine R. 
Eckhauser, Irwin A. 
Eckstrand, Gordon .A 
Edwards, Harry E. 
Eisenberg, Arthur 
Eiserer, Paul E. 
Eldersveld, Wilma L. 
Elinson, Jack 

Ellis, Katherine 
Ericson, Martha C. 
Escalona, Sibylle K. 
Everett, Evalyn, G. 
Eves, Benjamin M. 
Farabaugh, Mary E. 
Fattu, Nicholas A. 
Fauquier, William A. 
Fehlman, Charlotte 
Feldman, Marvin J. 
Feldman, Natalie S. 
Feldman, Robert S. 
Ferdinand, Rita A. 
Fife, Isabelle E. 
Fleming, Louise 
Filer, Robert J. 
Fishman, Seymour 
Fite, Mary D. 
Frank, Jeanette 
Frankl, Anni W. 
Freestone, Norman W. 
Frazeur, Helen A. 
Freymann, Grace M. 
Fulcher, John S. 
Gallico, Margaret W. 
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Gane, Peggylee P. 
Garrett, Wiley S. 
Garrity, Agnes K. 
Gee, Helen H. 
Gilbert, Albin R. 
Gilman, Thelma F. 
Gilmore, John V. 
Gleason, John G. 
Goitein, Percy S. 
Gold, David 

Gold, Leonore 
Goldberg, Ilsa 
Goodenough, Eva E. 
Gordon, Norman B. 
Gough, Harrison G. 
Grauel, Claire K. 
Grier, Norman M. 
Grobe, Mary A. 
Grosslight, Joseph H. 
Groves, Marion H. 
Hahn, Albert R. 
Hammer, Elaine R. 
Hand, Thomas J. 
Hansen, Abner L. 
Harrington, Jay Ai 
Harris, Anna R. 
Hattell, Kathryn L. 
Haygood, James D. 
Hecht, Irving 

Heintz, Roy K. 
Henderson, Cuyler M. 
Hendrickson, Carol R. 
Henry, Edith R. 
Hobden, Frank E. 
Hoffmann, Shirley R. 
Holden, Miriam 
Hooper, William H. 


Houlihan, Rita Anne M. 


Hulett, James E., Jr. 
Hyde, Alice E. 

Irwin, Ruth B. 
Isaacs, Ann F. 
Jackson, Joseph S. 
Jackson, Patricia L. 
Jahoda, Marie 
Jeffery, Mary E. 
Jeffre, Maria Friederike 
Jewett, Gladys M. 
Johnson, Anna P. 
Johnston, Ruth V. 
Jones, Gordon A. 
Jones, Robert E. 


Kaback, Goldie R. 
Kaffer, Fred C. 
Kalhorn, Joan 
Karcher, E, Kenneth, Jr. 
Kass, Walter 

Katz, Elias 

Kelley, Harold H. 
Kells, Doris M. 

King, Alice G. 

Kirk, Victor A. 
Koester, Theodore 
Kohn, Nathan, Jr. 
Kvaraceus, William C. 
Larsen, Vernon F. 
Laschinger, Elizabeth J. 
Lawrence, Merle 
Lazarus, Richard S. 
Leggett, Alan L. 

Lesk, Helena M. 
Lepkin, Milton 
Levinson, Boris M. 
Lewis, Annette L. 
Libby, James E. 
Lieberman, Solomon S. 
Lindzey, Gardner E. 
Loehrke, Leah M. 
Lolis, Kathleen 

Long, Luther C. 

Loth, Nancy N. 
Lowenthal, L. Launcey 
Luria, Zella H. 

Lyon, Norman W. 
Maccoby, Eleanor E. 
Macduff, Mary M. 
MacMullen, Marjorie R. 
Maher, Howard 

Mahl, George F. 
Mahler, Clarence A. 
Malamud, Rachel F. 
Mangold, Betty J. 
Marill, Gertrude S. 
Marks, Elsie W. 
Maroney, Verna B. 
Martens, Dorothy 
Mascharka, Leona M. 
McCain, James Allen 
McCormack, William F. 


McGinnies, Elliott M. Jr. 


McNeil, Helen Evelyn 
McWhorter, James E. 
Meroney, Albert H. 
Metzner, Norma R. 


Meyer, Henry D. 
Meyers, Thomas J. 
Michael, William B. 
Millas, Jorge Giménez 
Miller, Helen E. 
Miller, Mungo 
Miller, Robert G. 
Misiak, Henryk 
Mogil, Ruth L. 
Moore, Harriett B. 
Morgan, Jane D. 
Mork, Gordon M. 
Morse, Nancy C. 
Morton, Sheldon I. 
Mosely, Alfred L. 
Myers, Charles R. 
Nance, Lorna S. 
Nardi, Noah 

Nau, Wallace C. 
Nerby, Sheldon H. 
Nevard, Carlisle 
Nevius, Ruth P. 
Newman, Bertha R. 
Nichols, Marie A. 
Nickerson, James F. 
Norris, Kenneth E. 
Obel, Henry 

O’Brien, Cyril C. 
Ochroch, Ruth 
O'Connell, Desmond D. 
O’Kelley, Margery 
Olson, Irene M. 
Onken, Mary A. 
Ortner, Frederick G., Jr. 
Oxtoby, Eloise 

Page, Marjorie L. 
Pasamanick, Benjamin 
Payne, Robert B. 
Peiser, Esther M. 
Pessar, Henry S. 
Peterson, Gustave E. 
Phillips, Ruth 
Pinard, Adrien 

Poch, Susanne 
Porter, Florence S. 
Poruben, Adam, Jr. 
Potter, Muriel C. 
Powell, Lafayette S. 
Price Marie L. 
Princethal, Herman fi. 
Pritchard, John W. 
Prosser, Don D. 
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Ranseen, Emil L. 
Ray, Margaret H. 
Raylesberg, Daniel D. 
Reader, Natalie 
Replogle, Frederick A. 
Reynolds, John B. 
Reynolds, Susanna B. 
Rice, Edward W. 
Robins, Eli 

Roman, Robert M. 
Rosen, Hjalmar 
Rosen, Morton H. 
Rosenbaum, Lillian 
Ross, Hugh V. 

Ross, James A. 

Ross, Laurence W. 
Ross, Verity Mitchell 
Rubin, Leonard S. 
Rubin, Morris M. 
Saavedra, Angel M. 
Sailer, Randolph C. 
Saltzman, Irving J. 
Sayers, Paul T. 
Schaffner, Dorothy R. 
Scheele, Joan E. 


Schmidt, Bernardine G. 


Schneider, Dorothy E. 
Schulman, Doris 
Schultz, Irwin J. 
Schwartz, Emanuel K. 
Scott, Winifred S. 
Seeman, Alice R. 
Seidman, Frances L. 
Seidler, Regina 
Senders, Virginia L. 
Shelby, Charlotte F. 


Shelley, Ernest L. V. 
Showalter, Ralph E. 
Simon, George B. 
Singer, Mary M. 
Sisney, Vernon V. 
Smith, Calvin S. 
Solomon, Marian R. 
Soranno, Marie E. 
Stager, Evelyn M. 
Standahl, Roy F. 
Starkweather, Elizabeth K. 
Steisel, Ira M. 
Stephens, June E. 
Stewart, Jeannie C. 
Stipe, Agnes A. 
Stovall, Franklin L. 
Strickland, Elizabeth C. 
Sutton, Dorothy M. 
Taylor, Gladys E. 
Teicher, Arthur 
Teicher, Joseph D. 
Terkeurst, Arthur J. 
Thomas, Ethelbert, Jr. 
Thorn, Katherine F. 
Thurston, Alice J. 
Tiedeman, M. Ruth 
Tolkoff, Marvin A. 
Tomlinson, Helen 
Toobert, Dorothy 
Toven, Joseph R, 
Trabeu, Douglas S. 
Travers, Robert M. 
Treacy, John P. 
Troxell, Mary Janet 
Turetzky, Estelle 
Urbina, Pepita L. 


The Council of Directors voted: 


VanMeter, Ruth W. 
Velde, Rosabel S. 
Waite, William H. 
Walsh, Phyllis C. 
Warner, Dorothy M. 
Weber, May A. 
Weinstein, Samuel 
Weitz, Henry 
Wekstein, Louis 
Wells, Jessie M. 
Wellborn, Mildred 
Wesley, Elaine 
Wetzel, Floy I. 
Wexler, Rochelle M. 
Wheatley, Mabel M. 
Wheeler, John A., Jr. 
White, Mabel F. 
Wick, Ruth C. 
Wiederhold, Albert G. 
Wilcox, Shirley M. 
Williams, Faith W. 
Williams, Helen E. 
Williams, Ruth M. 
Winfield, Don Lacy 
Wirt, S. Edgar 
Witherington, Henry C. 
Wood, Carolyn R. 
Woods, Walter A. 
Worchel, Philip 
Wright, Christina 
Yohannan, Ephraim 
Young, Wilson 
Zegers, Richard T. 
Zuckerman, Stanley B. 


That the report of the Program Committee, Harold Burtt, Chairman, be accepted 
and ordered printed in the Proceedings and that the Committee be discharged with 
thanks. (See Reports) The functions are provided for by the Convention Program Com- 
mittee in the new By-Laws. 

That the report of the Committee on Precautions in Animal Experimentation be 
accepted with thanks and ordered printed in the Proceedings and that the continuation 
of the Committee be recommended to the new Board. (See Reports) 

That the report of the Committee on Audio-Visual Aids, Clarence R. Carpenter, 
Chairman, be accepted with thanks and ordered printed in the Proceedings and the ques 
tion of the continuation of the Committee be referred to the new Board. (See Reports) 

That the summary report of the Committee on Investments, Willard Valentine, 
Chairman, be printed in the Proceedings and that the Committee be discharged with 
thanks. (See Reports) The functions are provided for by a Finance’ Committee in the 
new By-Laws. 
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That the Committee on Scientific and Professional Ethics, L. L. Thurstone, Chairman, 
be commended for its work during the past year and that composition and further duties 
of the Committee be referred to the new Board. The new By-Laws provide for a standing 
Committee with the same title. 

That the report of the Committee on the Constitution, Ernest Hilgard, Chairman, 
be accepted and printed in the Proceedings, that the Committee be discharged with 
thanks, and that problems before the Committee be referred to the new Board. (See 
Reports) 

That the report of the Committee on Publicity and Public Relations, R. R. Sears, 
Chairman, be accepted and printed in the Proceedings and that the recommendations 
be referred to the Committee on Public Relations set up under the new By-Laws. (See 
Reports) It was further voted that the Committee be discharged with thanks. 

That the report of the Committee on the Graduate and Professional Training of 
Psychologists, Edwin R. Guthrie, Chairman, be accepted with thanks, printed in the 
Proceedings, and the problem of composition, continuation, and unfinished business be 
referred to the new Board. (See Reports) 

That the report of the Committee on the Official Journal, John E. Anderson, Chair- 
man, be printed in the Proceedings and that the Committee be discharged with thanks. 
(Sce Reports) It was further voted that unfinished business be referred to the new Board 
and the Committee on Publications established in the new By-Laws. 

That the Report of the Committee on Standards for Psychological Service Centers, 
David Shakow, Chairman, be accepted with thanks and printed in the Proceedings and 
that the question of continuation be referred to the new Board. (See Reports) 

Chat the report of the Committee on Utilization in Psychology of Surplus War Ma- 
terials, Arthur W. Melton, Chairman, be accepted with thanks and printed in the 
Proceedings and that problems of composition and continuation be referred to the new 
Board. (See Reports) 

[hat the report of the Committee on Division Organization, Ernest R. Hilgard, 
Chairman, be accepted and ordered printed in the Proceedings and that the Committee 
be discharged with thanks. (See Reports) 

That the report of the Committee op Clinical Psychology, L. F. Shaffer, Chairman, 
be accepted and printed in the Proceedings and that recommendations and problems of 
membership and continuation be referred to the new Board. (See Reports) 

That the report of the Committee on International Planning for Psychology, Herbert 
S. Langfeld, Chairman, be accepted and printed in the Proceedings and that Council 
recommend the continuation of the Committee to the new Board with its present mem- 
bership which is identical with a similar committee set up by the National Research 
Council. (See Reports) 

That the reports of the Sub-committees of Council on the Location of Central Office, 
Robert R. Seashore, Chairman, and on Appointive Officers, Dael Wolfle, Chairman, be 
referred to the new Board of Directors for consideration. 

That the report of the Representatives to the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Jean Macfarlane and Willard C. Olson, be accepted with thanks, and 
printed in the Proceedings and that the problem of successors to present representatives 
(elected without term) be referred to the new Board. (See Reports) 

That Horace B. English be continued asa representative to the Committee on Human 
‘Relations in Conservation, and that Douglas H. Fryer, formerly a representative from 
AAAP, be named as a second representative. 

That the report of Steuart H. Britt, Representative to the American Documentation 
Institute, be accepted with thanks and printed in the Proceedings and that the problem 
of a successor be referred to the new Board of Directors. (See Reports) 
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That the report of Harold O. Gulliksen, Representative to the American Standards 
Association be accepted with thanks and that affiliation be dropped until such time as 
there is evidence of further activity. 

That the report of delegates, Forrest Lee Dimmick, Chairman, to the Inter-Society 
Color Council be accepted with thanks and printed in the Proceedings and the question 
of continued membership in the Council and of representatives be referred to the new 
Board. (See Reports) 

That the report of Theodora M. Abel, Representative to the Committee on Personnel 
of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, be accepted with thanks and printed in 
the Proceedings and that Council recommend to the new Board that Dr. Abel be con- 
tinued as Representative for the balance of her unexpired term (1944-1947). (See 
Reports) 

That the report of Louis Long, Representative to the National Council of Rehabilita- 
tion, be accepted with thanks, ordered printed in the Proceedings, and that questions 
of continuation be referred to the new Board. (See Reports) 

That the report of Leonard Carmichael, Chairman, of the Division of Anthropology 
and Psychology of the National Research Council, be accepted with thanks and printed 
in the Proceedings. (See Reports) 

That the report of the Senior Representative, Walter S. Hunter, to the Social Science 
Research Council be accepted with thanks and printed in the Proceedings. (See Reports) 

That the report of Willard L. Valentine, Treasurer and Business Manager, accom- 
panied by a report of the Auditors for the year ending December 31, 1944, be accepted 
w:th thanks and printed in the Proceedings. (See Reports) 


The business before the retiring Council of Directors was completed at 
3:30 p.m. on Thursday, September 6, 1945. The new Board of Directors who 
had been present as observers up to this time now took their places and the 
retiring President, Edwin R. Guthrie, turned over the Chair to the new Presi- 
dent, Henry E. Garrett. Al! elected members of the Board were present. 
Willard C. Olson, the retiring secretary, was elected as the Recording Secretary 
pro tem under the new By-Laws. 

Gardner Murphy, Chairman of the Election Committee, had reported to 
the Secretary that the membership had approved the emergency legislation on 
the following proposition by a vote of 1,238 to 95: 

In case wartime conditions prevent a quorum of the newly elected Council of Repre- 
sentatives from meeting in September 1945, Article VIII, Section 1 and 5 of the By-Laws 
effective in September 1945 shall be interpreted to permit a mail vote of the Council of 
Representatives on the call of the newly elected President to nominate and elect members 
of the Board of Directors, at the same time turning over emergency powers to the newly 
elected Board of Directors. The declarations of emergency powers requires a two-thirds 
vote of the Council. 


On the call of President Garrett, as authorized by the poll, the following 
resolution of emergency was sent to the new Council of Representatives and 
endorsed unanimously (44 replies) by them: 

WHEREAS, restrictions on travel prevent an Annual Meeting of the American 
Psychological Association, and WHEREAS a meeting of the Council of Representatives 


with the present Council of Directors and officers will exceed fifty, and WHEREAS As- 


sociates and Members of the Association have unmistakably indicated by a mail poll 
their willingness to have Council take emergency measures, Be It Resotvep that the 
Council of Representatives declare the existence of an emergency and proceed to elect 
a Board of Directors by mail ballot, and Be It FurtHER REsoLvep that the Council of 
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Representatives delegate to said Board of Directors the power to act for Council and the 
Association in all matters which may properly come before it at a meeting to begin in 
Evanston, Illinois, or vicinity, on or about September 6, 1945. 


A nominating poll and a final preferential poll was conducted and the fol- 
lowing persons were elected to the new Board of Directors: John F. Dashiell, 
R. M. Elliott, William A. Hunt, Robert R. Sears, C. L. Shartle, E. C. Tolman. 
President H. E. Garrett and President-elect Carl Rogers automatically are 
members of the Board. 

The retiring Council of Directors requested the Secretary to keep open the 
question of whether a meeting of the Council of Representatives should be 
scheduled for Evanston in the period September 6-7-8, 1945 in case of late 
changes in transportation regulations. When the ceiling in attendance was 
raised to 150, the Secretary organized a poll of the Council of Representatives 
which was mailed with a covering letter and the agenda of the Directors meeting 
on August 20, 1945. Replies were complete on August 31, 1945 with 23 for, 
23 against, 2 not voting on the item, 1 deceased, and 4 inaccessible because they 
were abroad. No action, therefore, was taken to call a meeting. 

In the same poll, the new Council made it permissive for various groups and 
officers to meet if they had business to transact. A letter to this effect was sent 
to divisional officers on August 31, 1945. 

[It was explained that the meeting of the Board was, in effect, also a meeting 
of the Council of Representatives, since Council had delegated its powers in 
emergency legislation. All actions taken thus become final actions. 

In order to establish continuity in the financial affairs of the Association 
the Board voted to elect Willard Valentine as Treasurer for a five year term. 

The Board voted to elect Donald Marquis as Recording Secretary for a 
three year term. 

The Board of Directors next took up the items on the prepared agenda and 
voted : 


That all Associates and Members who have applications in process on the old forms 
should be allowed to complete them and that the evidence therein contained should be 
utilized for election to Associate and Fellow respectively under the new Constitution. 

To delegate to the Executive Secretary, the Recording Secretary, and the Retiring 
Secretary the problem of devising suitable new forms for the categories of Student Af- 
filiate, Associate, and Fellow. 

That the Executive Secretary be instructed to admit a class of Student Affiliates 
beginning on January 1 of each year. It was further voted that biographical entries 
should not be made in the main body of the A-Z directory in the yearbook for student 
Affliates and Division Affiliates. It was voted to postpone other decisions for recom- 
mendations from the Committee on Student Affiliates. 


The Board next considered the committee structure as described in the new 
By-Laws and voted: 


To appoint John G. Darley as Chairman of the Committee on Commitiees and to 
name the Committee with staggered terms as follows: John E, Anderson, 1945-46, 
Alice Bryan, 1945-47, Claude Buxton, 1945-48, John G. Darley, 1945-49, and R. H. 
Seashore, 1945-50. 

To name Treasurer Willard Valentine as Chairman of the Finance Committee, with 
Leonard Carmichael, Samuel W. Fernberger, C. M. Louttit, and Dael Wolfle as added 
members. 
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To name Dael Wolfle as Chairman of the Convention Program Committee with the term 
1945-46 and with Douglas Fryer, 1945-47 and Carl Hovland, 1945-48 as added members, 

To name Calvin Stone as Chairman of the Committee on Scientific and Professional 
Ethics with the term 1945—46 and with additional members and terms as follows: Calvin 
Stone, 1945-46, Edwin Guthrie, 1945-47, Gordon Allport, 1945-48, Horace English, 
1945-49, and Edgar Doll, 1945-50. 

To appoint the following Election Committee as specified in the By-Laws: Edwin R. 
Guthrie, Gardner Murphy, A. T. Poffenberger, and Carl R. Rogers. It was subsequently 
reported that A. T. Poffenberger had been elected Chairman by the Committee for the 
succeeding year as specified in the By-Laws. 

To appoint John Peatman as Chairman of the Committee on Student A ffiliates with the 
term 1945-46 and with the following added members with terms as shown: Stuart Cook, 


1945-47, R. C. Tryon, 1945-48, Francis P. Robinson; 1945-49, and Beth Wellman, : 


1945-50. 

The Board voted: 

To name Robert R. Sears as Chairman of the Committee on Public Relations for the 
term 1945-46 with Alice I. Bryan for the term 1945-47 and with Sidney Pressey for the 
term 1945-48. 

To designate William Hunt as Chairman of the Committee on Publications for the year 
1945-48 with Frank A. Beach 1945-46 and Alvin C. Eurich 1945-47 as additional repre- 
sentatives from the Council of Representatives. It was further voted that the following 
persons should be elected to the Committee to represent the Board of Editors: Herbert S. 
Conrad, 1945-46; Gordon Allport, 1945-47 and John E. Anderson, 1945-48. President 
Henry Garrett and President-Elect Carl Rogers will also be ex-officio members of the 
Committee on Publications. 

To name the following nine persons to the Policy and Planning Board with terms as 
designated and with Edwin G. Boring as Acting Chairman: For the term 1945-46; 
Edwin G. Boring, Carlyle Jacobsen and Rensis Likert; for the term 1945-47: Donald 
Marquis, Laurance F. Shaffer, and Lloyd N. Yepsen; for the term 1945-48: Marion A. 
Bills, Ernest Hilgard, and Ruth Tolman. 


The Board voted to continue for 1945-46 the following former committees 
of the Association with membership as shown: 


Committee on Precautions in Animal Experimentation: Roger Loucks, Chairman, 
Frank Beach, and Howard F. Liddell; Committee on Audio-Visual Aids: Clarence R. Car- 
penter, Chairman, Lester F. Beck, Co-Chairman, Kenneth Baker, Wayne Dennis, Mark 
May, and S. M. Corey; Committee on the Graduate and Professional Training of Psycholo- 
gists: Sidney L. Pressey, Chairman, R. M. Elliott, Elaine Kinder, Donald Marquis, 
Bruce V. Moore, A. T. Poffenberger, Robert Sears, and Carroll Shartle; Commitice on 
Standards for Psychological Service Centers: Jerry W. Carter, Chairman, Katharine M. 
Banham, Wilma Donahue, Jean Macfarlane, Morton A. Seidenfeld and Lee Edward 
Travis; Committee on Utilization in Psychology of Surplus War Materials: Arthur Melton, 
Chairman, Charles W. Bray, Paul M. Fitts, and Carroll L. Shartle; Committee on Clinical 
Psychology: Laurance F. Shaffer, Chairman, Stuart W. Cook, William A. Hunt, Carlyle 
Jacobsen, Donald Marquis, and Frederick C. Thorne; Committee on International Plan- 
ning for Psychology: Herbert S. Langfeld, Chairman, Walter S. Hunter, Walter R. Miles, 
and Robert M. Yerkes. 


In taking the foregoing actions it was further voted that the Committee on 
Committees should study the functions and personnel of the committees and 
should make recommendations concerning continuation and personne! at the 
1946 meeting. 
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The Board of Directors voted: 


To continue Jean Macfarlane and Willard C. Olson as the Representatives to the 
Council of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 

To continue Steuart H. Britt as Representative to the American Documentation 
Institute. 

To continue representation in the Inter-Society Color Council with the present delega- 
tion and with.Forrest Lee Dimmick as Chairman. 

To continue affiliation with the National Council for Rehabilitation and:to reappoint 
Lewis Long as Representative of the Association. 

To reappoint Theodora M. Abel as Representative to the Division of Personnel of the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene for the term 1945-47. 

To maintain associateship membership in the American Council on Education. 


The Board of Directors turned to the consideration of publication problems 
at 10:30 a.m. on Thursday, September 7. John F. Dashiell, Editor of the 
Psychological Monographs, and Willard Valentine, Business Manager of Publi- 
cations, represented the Board of Editors of the APA. Bertha Luckey, Chair- 
man of the Board of Editors of the AAAP, Jerry Carter, Business Manayer of 
Publications for the AAAP, and Herbert S. Conrad, Editor of the Applied 
Psychology Monographs of the AAAP, were present by invitation. 

Mimeographed summaries of the reports of the Editors on the status of 
journals as of June, 1945, were distributed for information. It was announced 
that Samuel W. Fernberger had been elected Chairman of the Board of Editors 
at their meeting in Philadelphia on February 17, 1945. 

A proposal to turn over the Archives of Psychology to the Association had 
been under consideration for some time. The Board of Directors voted that 
the Association accept the kind offer of Professor Woodworth of the Archives 
of Psychology and turn over to the Committee on Publications problems of the 
future of the publication including editor, relations to the Association’s jour- 
nals, and other policies. 

The Committee on Official Journal had presented a comprehensive report 
outlining a new publication to be called The American Psychologist. The crea- 
tion of such an Official Journal in the immediate future was now possible because 
of the easing of paper restrictions. The Board of Directors voted to approve the 
report of the Committee on the Official Journal and to instruct the new Execu- 
tive Secretary to start such a journal beginning with an issue in January, 1946. 

The Board voted that for 1946 Fellows, Associates, and Student Affiliates, 
should receive the Abstracts, the proposed American Psychologist, or other 
oficial journal, and the Yearbook. It was voted that all classes, including 
Division Affiliate, should have the privilege of subscribing to the Association's 
publications at the club rate. 

The expansion of the publishing enterprises of the Association calls for a 
reconsideration of the subject matter field covered by journals now published 
and by prospective journals. The Board of Directors voted to refer matters 
concerning subject matter fields of journals and prospective journals and their 
disposition to the Committee on Publications. 

Upon recommendation of the Board of Governors of the AAAP, the Board 


of Directors accepted the following recommendations of the Board of Editors 
of the AAAP: 


1. That the present Journal of Consulting Psychology be continued, minus the official 
house-organ functions, for the volume year 1946; 
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2. That the APA take under consideration the matter of continuing the Journal! of 
Consulting Psychology after the volume year 1946 in whatever form may best meet the 
needs for a publishing medium in the practice of psychology as distinguished from psycho- 
logical research in clinical, educational, and industrial fields; and 

3. That the present Editor and Business Manager be reappointed for the 1946 volume 
year. 

Carl Rogers, President of AAAP, announced that the Board of Governors 
had appropriated funds from the balance remaining in the treasury sufficient 
to cover the cost of continuing the Journal of Consulting Psychology and mailing 
it to the present member subscription list for the volume year 1946. 

Upon recommendation of the Board of Editors and Board of Governors of 
the AAAP, Herbert F. Conrad was elected as Editor of the Applied Psychology 
Monographs for 1946. This election continues his work begun under the 
AAAP. 

The Board voted to approve the continuation of the contract with Stanford 
University Press for the Applied Psychology Monographs for an additional year 
and to refer questions of future policy to the Committee on Publications. 

The Board voted to refer to the Committee on Publications the information 
secured from the previous Electoral Board on possibilities for an Editor for the 
Journal of Experimental Psychology for the term beginning January 1, 1947. 

The increase in length in the list of publications of the Association raised the 
question of whether all periodicals should be included in a single club subscrip- 
tion. After discussion the Board voted that Treasurer Valentine be authorized 
to devise various club combinations with prices and to offer the same to 
members. 

The increase in the Association's activities with the numerous changes of 
addresses in the period of transition had placed an additional burden and ex- 
pense on the office of Business Manager. After discussion the Board voted to 
appropriate $400.00 to reimburse Willard Valentine for services during August 
and September. 

To perfect transitional relations the Board voted that Willard Valentine 
should continue as Business Manager of Publications for the balance of the 
current ‘year. 

There was extended discussion of a desirable location for the Centra! Office 
of the APA. The experience with the Office of Psychological Personnel and of 
Washington observers gave large weight to the importance of a location near to 
agencies of government already established and those contemplated in an ex- 
pansion of research with government support. The post-war establishment will 
continue to use a substantial number of psychologists. A location at Washing- 
ton dees not commit the Association to a place of Annual Meeting which could 
be held at various points for the convenience of the members. Literature and 
correspondence had also been received indicating a future possibility of nego- 
tiating with the AAAS for space in a structure under contemplation. 

The Board voted unanimously as follows: 

That the Central Office be established on a fully adequate basis in Washington, D. C, 
That a Committee be appointed by President Garrett to investigate available locations 
and, with the mail approval of the Board, to complete arrangements for the offices. It 
was further voted that the sum of $300.00 be allocated for meeting the expenses of travel 
in securing a location, President Garrett appointed Willard Valentine as Chairman ol 
the Committee on Central Office, with Donald Marquis, Walter Miles, and the new Execu- 
tive Secretary as members. 
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It was further voted that a Committee be appointed by the President to 
negotiate with the AAAS looking forward to the provision of a permanent home 
for the central office in Washington. President Garrett subsequently appointed 
Leonard Carmichael as Chairman, and John G. Jenkins and Walter Miles as 
members. 

There was extended discussion of possible candidates for the new post of 
Executive Secretary. The Board had before it the report of the Committee on 
Appointive Officers of the retiring Council of Directors and also proceeded to 
a study of additional suggestions made by each member of the Board. A tenta- 
tive list of possibilities was compiled and the Board voted to authorize Presi- 
dent Garrett, Treasurer Valentine, and Recording Secretary Marquis to nego- 
tiate for an Executive Secretary to begin work as early as possible with such 
transitional arrangements as might be imposed by previous agreements. 

There was discussion of transitional planning for the present offices of the 
Association in relationship to the new offices. It was voted that the stipend for 
the office of the former Secretary as established at the September 1944, Annual 
Meeting should be continued through the calendar year 1945 and that the 
retiring Secretary should complete the work of the September 1945, meeting 
and maintain such activities as may be essential until a complete transfer of 
duties is accomplished. 

Since a number of uncertainties still surrounded the appointment of an 
Executive Secretary the Board voted to allocate the sum of $800.00 as a con- 
tingency fund to be drawn upon by the Business Manager and retiring Secre- 
tary as needed for the payment of extra expenses of the offices for the balance 
of the current year. 

The Board voted that the Officers of the Association be authorized to make 
suitable arrangements for the establishment and continuity of the work of the 
central office pending appointment of the Executive Secretary. 

It was voted that the Executive Secretary be empowered to employ within 
the budget such staff as might be necessary for the conduct of the Central 
Office. 

There was a discussion of the termination of the Office of Psychological 
Personnel in Washington, D. C. The office was operated under the auspices of 
the National Research Council with the financial assistance of the APA and 
AAAP and is to terminate on December 31, 1945. Some time after the creation 
of the OPP an Office of Scientific Personnel was organized embracing a large 
number of scientific fields. The OSP will continue with headquarters at the 
National Research Council. Donald Marquis reported on possible relationships 
with the OSP. It was voted that, if satisfactory arrangements can be made, the 
Association should participate in and contribute to the Office of Scientific 
Personnel beginning January 1, 1946. 

The Board voted stipends to the office of Treasurer and to the office of Re- 
cording Secretary at the rate of $400.00 each per year for the remaining months 
of 1945 and for 1946. 

The Board voted to purchase the name and good will of the American As- 
sociation for Applied Psychology for $1.00 and other valuable considerations. 

The By-Laws provide for an annual subscription of $15.00 for Fellow, $10.00 
for Associate, $5.00 for Student Affiliate, and $2.00 for Division Affiliate. In 
addition the By-Laws provide for a charge of $1.00 for all additional divisional 
affiliations beyond one. It was decided that it might be necessary to construct 
the bill so that additional charges for divisional affiliation would enter into the 
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total and that it might be necessary for an interim period to permit persons to 
elect to belong to the new divisions even though they did not eventually qualify, 
It was agreed that $1.00 per member should be set aside in the new budget for 
the work of the divisions. 

According to the report of the Treasurer, 1944 was a record year in the al- 
location of funds to surplus and 1945 promises to be likewise. The condition 
of current operations and the surplus insures a stable organization from a 
financial point of view. The preliminary budget presented by Willard Valentine 
indicated that the Association could undergo the contemplated expansion with 


an adequate margin for contingencies. The Board voted to approve the tenta- . 


tive consolidated budget for the Association for 1946. (See Reports). In taking 
this action it was suggested that the budget be reviewed at a subsequent meet- 
ing. 

The Committee on the Constitution had made substantial progress in 
formulating tentative changes in By-Laws to be submitted to the Association 
on problems of state representation on the Council. The Committee had met in 
Washington on April 22, 1945 with representatives of the Board of Affiliates 
of the AAAP. After some discussion in the Board of Directors the continuation 
of the work was referred to the new Policy and Planning Board. In the mean- 
time, to assure continuity of study, it was voted that the Interim Committee of 
Affiliated Societies be invited to elect three representatives to attend the next 
meeting of the Policy and Planning Board for a discussion of the problem of 
representation of state societies and to elect a representative to attend the next 
meeting of the Board of Directors and the Council of Representatives. It was 
further voted that the Executive Secretary, or in the interim prior to his ap- 
pointment, the Office of Psychological Personnel, be instructed to assist the 
state societies in the integration and dissemination of information concerning 
their activities. 

The new By-Laws of the Association make a provision for special representa- 
tives of groups not qualifying as divisions of the Association but with reason 
to be represented by virtue of relations to the objectives of the Association. In 
accordance with this article it was voted to invite the Department of Psychol- 
ogy of the American Teachers Association to elect a representative, if they so 
desire, to become a representative to the Council. The invitation was accepted 
and Herman G. Canady was elected as a representative. 

The Council of Representatives, in deeiding against calling a meeting of 
Council at Evanston, indicated its desire for the Board to give attention to the 
desirability of a meeting prior to the next regular annual meeting of the As- 
sociation. It was voted to hold the next meeting of the Board of Directors at 
Columbus, Ohioin the week after Christmas and to call a meeting of the Council 
of Representatives and of divisional officers, The agenda for such a meeting is 
expected to include reports from the new Committee on Publications, the 
Policy and Planning Board, reports on progress on the location of offices and 
on the appointment of the Executive Secretary, and other matters of general 
interest. It was suggested that such a meeting should include a conference of 
Divisional Officers and Representatives to consider By-Laws for Divisions and 
to exchange experiences and wishes on organizational matters, 

The Board voted to delay until the next meeting of Board and Council the 
question of the time and place of the next Annual Convention of members. 

By vote of the Board the retiring Secretary was instructed to send the 
following message to the Social Science Research Council: 
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The American Psychological Association requests the Social Science Research Council 
to take whatever action is feasible to insure the inclusion of the social sciences in the 


National Research Foundation or any other national agency set up for scientific research 
with federal support. 


It was further voted that the same message should be sent to officials of the 
AAAS. 

R. M. Elliott, Robert Sears, and Carl Rogers were instructed to send a tele- 
gram to President Truman commending him on his recent statement including 
the social sciences in research to be supported by government and urging him to 
insure the inclusion of the social sciences in any agency set up for scientific 
research with federal support. The following message was sent on September 8. 


President Harry S. Truman 
The White House 
Washington, D. C. 


The American Psychological Association, meeting in Evanston, Illinois, strongly com- 
mends the section of your recent message to Congress which proposes a single federal 
agency for cooperative scientific research. The events of the war years and especially 
of recent weeks have demonstrated to thinking men the need for the inclusion of the social 
sciences as an integral part of this vast project. Our need for an understanding of man 
and his ways was never so great. The first and primary defenses against the destructive- 
ness of atomic energy will always lie in the cooperative institutions of mankind. 


For the Association 
DonaLp G. MArRQuIs, 
Recording Secretary 


Upon recommendation of the Committee on Clinical Psychology, the Board 
adopted the following resolution: 


The American Psychological Association, at its regular annual meeting September 8 
in Evanston, Illinois, voted approval of the purposes and general provisions of a bill to 
establish a National Neuropsychiatric Institute (H. R. 2550, S 1160). The problems of 
neuropsychiatric disorders are of vital concern to the national welfare, and their magni- 
tude demands a coordinated attack by all of the sciences and professions devoted to the 
study and treatment of such disorders. 


The Board unanimously adopted the following resolution: 


RESOLVED: that the Board of Governors of the AAAP, the retiring Council and new 
Board of Directors of the APA express to Dr. R. M. Yerkes their appreciation of his 
initiative, vision, and persistent constructive endeavor in bringing about at this highly 
opportune time the merger of the various psychological organizations previously existing 


into a new structure of new and great potentialities for the development of the future of 
our Science. 


The Board voted its thanks to the retiring Secretary and instructed him to 
send letters of appreciation to officials of the National Research Council for the 
facilities provided for the Office of Psychological Personnel, and to répre- 
sentatives of Northwestern University for the work of the annual meeting. 


The meeting of the Board of Directors adjourned at 4:30 p.m. on Saturday, 
September 8, 1945. 
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REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE APA PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological Association: 


In October, 1944, the Committee began making plans on the assumption that there 
would be a full-scale meeting in September, 1945. It was obvious that at such a meeting 
and probably for several of the succeeding meetings we would be deluged with papers 
which had been dammed up during the moratorium on meetings. It was apparent that 
the Committee would have to make a very rigorous selection and that it would be wise to 
develop a systematic and equitable procedure. Accordingly we collected from various 
interested parties a list of criteria to be used in evaluating a paper. After some cor- 
respondence the Committee tentatively agreed on seven variables, developed a very 
simple point rating scheme for each variable, and weights for each variable. It was pro- 
posed to have copies of abstracts submitted to members early enough so that they could 
read them all, make their ratings, and have the results assembled prior to the actual 
physical committee meeting. 

About the first of the year the Office of Defense Transportation issued its ultimatum, 
The Committee’s files are now frozen until such time as a regular meeting is in prospect. 

The Chairman of the Committee feels that he has fulfilled the obligations of that 
appointment and should be relieved. Normally the chairman serves for one year. The 
present incumbent began his chairmanship in 1943 and conducted a lot of correspondence, 
but the program finally was abandoned. In 1944 the program for the Cleveland meeting 
was arranged. This consisted of invited papers but involved a lot of work. In the present 
year the Committee has done a modicum of work as indicated above. The chairman sug- 
gests that he does not deserve a Fou-th term. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WILLarp C. OLson 
DaEL WOLFLE 
Haroip E, Burtt, Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRECAUTIONS IN ANIMAL 
EXPERIMENTATION 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological Association: 

A. Activities During Current Year. Through the courtesy of the Bureau of Legal 
Medicine and Legislation of the American Medical Association, the Committee on Pre- 
cautions in Animal Experimentation has been kept informed of the introduction of new 
legislation in various states of the country, which was calculated to be against the in- 
terests of scientific research with animals. 

During the present year, seven such bills were introduced, two in New York state, 
designated as $1028 and A1641: two in Pennsylvania, H377 and H1022; one in Wiscon- 
sin, A146; one in Massachusetts, H1250; and one in Texas, H797. As judged by earlier 
reports of the Committee on Precautions in Animal Experimentation, the lobbying 
against research with animals has been unusually extensive during the present year. 

Upon receipt of information about these bills, letters were immediately dispatched 
to department heads, comparative psychologists, and physiological psychologists in the 
states mentioned. These letters urged those written to take action against the bills. 
Wherever possible, relevant excerpts from the bills were quoted. The response of the 
psychologists addressed was extremely gratifying and many wrote the committee de- 
scribing special action taken and enclosing copies of letters sent to legislators against the 
bills. As far as our information to date goes, all of these bills were successfully defeated. 

B. Proposed Continuance of Committee. In view of the reorganization of the APA, a 
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question has been raised about the desirability of continuing the Committee on Precau- 
tions in Animal Experimentation. The committee does not quite see how the reorgariza- 
tion of the APA would in any way affect research with animals by members of the APA, 
We surely do not wish to run the risk of having some of our animal laboratories closed 
by taking no action at all when legislative threats against this type of research arise. In 
the opinion of the present committee, there can be no question of the need for some sort 
of a center or office to defend the scientific interests of psychologists working with 
animals, against interference on the part of well-meaning but misguided sentimentalists. 
The only possible change which might be suggested, would be to make the committee 
a committee of one of the divisions of the APA instead of a committee of the APA as a 
whole. It might, for example, be made a committee of the Division of Physiological and 
Comparative Psychology. The disadvantage of this latter procedure, however, would 
be that persons belonging to other divisions, such as the Division of General Psychology, 
the Division of Theoretical-Experimental Psychology, the Division of Abnormal Psychol- 
ogy and Psychotherapy—all of which will undoubtedly include members who do research 
with animals—would not be fairly represented. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Rocer B. Loucks 

W. J. BrocpEN 

W. N. KELLOGG, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological Association: 

The problems which should have been attacked and solved completely, or in part, by 
the Audio-Visual Aids Committee (AVA) are many and important. In relation to these 
the efforts and the accomplishments of the Committee have been inadequate, therefore, 


much work remains to be done. 

The AVA has continued to represent the interests of the APA in relation to the forma- 
tive organization now known as Science Films. This organization covering the broad 
fields of biological sciences is still being formed. The APA is represented among the five 
charter science associations. The AVA Committee has been able to make contributions 
to the planning operations of Science Films. This work has promise of being very impor- 
tant and should be continued. 

It is possible that many of the problems of selection, production and distribution of 
films related to the general fields of psychology may best be solved by cooperative efforts 
channelled through Science Films. 

lwo members of the AVA Committee have continued efforts to review audio-visual 
aids used by the military forces. During the next year it will be extremely important for 
the APA to have its interests effectively represented in Washington in order to insure 
that those audio-visual aids previously used in military services be made available on a 
practical basis to psychologists. To this end official action should be taken by the APA 
Council. 

The AVA Committee has not fulfilled its responsibility in connection with the job 
of keeping in touch with plans and developments for producing 16 mm science training 
films. Vague information indicates that a number of commercial companies have been or 
are, being formed for this purpose. Few developments have taken place in colleges and 
universities. The opportunity has been and still is present to interest various foundations 
in some phases of production problems. 

During the year a study was made of 16 mm films suitable for instructional purposes 
and in use in psychology instruction. The Committee has prepared a list of these films. 
Also, a list of films produced by psychologists has been compiled. Furthermore, the AVA 
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Committee has fairly reliable and complete information about production capabilities of 
individuals and institutions. In addition, about forty letters have been received sug- 
gesting subject matter content for new films. It is clear that the APA should actively sup- 
port efforts to produce generally useful instructional films. 

There is still a lack of coordination of film production and distribution. As a result 
there exists some duplication of efforts. Furthermore, available audio-visual aids are not 
fully utilized. These problems should be made the responsibility of the Central Office of 
the Association. Perhaps the Central Office could at least serve as a clearing house of 
information about audio-visual aids., Most certainly this possibility should be carefully 
considered by those who plan the structure and write the directives for the Central 
Office. ; 

In conclusion, it would seem that the work of the AVA Committee is importantly 
related to the general problem of improving psychological instructional procedures. It is 
suggested, therefore, that the functions of the AVA Committee be coordinated with the 
sections of the Association concerned with instruction. 


Recommendations 


1. That the Council appoint a representative to Science Films. 

2. That the Council appoint a representative who is or will be in Washington to work 
on the problem of securing those audio-visual aids from military services and making 
them available for teaching purposes to members of the Association. ( 

3. That the Council designate an individual whose responsibility it will be to keep 
fully informed about the production situation of all audio-visual aids. 

4. That the Council provide personnel and facilities for coordinating the production, 
distribution and use of audio-visual aids.” 

5. That the Council provide for the continuation of the functions which have been 
carried on by the AVA Committee in the newly organized Association. 





Respectfully submitted, 
LEsTER F. Beck 
Mark A, May 
WILLarp L. VALENTINE 
CLARENCE R. CARPENTER, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INVESTMENTS 
To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological Association: 


The surplus funds of the Association as of December 31, 1944, amounted to $86,002.16 
which was invested in ten savings banks, in U. S. Savings Bonds, and Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway Company refunding and improvement Mortgage Bonds. The total income 
was $1,489.23. 

There are two accounts included in the amounts shown above which have been cesig- 
nated for special purposes; one of these, a sum set aside for post-war reconstruction of 
psychology, now amounts to $3,229.84; the other, representing a surplus in the account 
of the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology to be used only for this journal, amounts 
to $6,683.91. This leaves a free capital investment of $75,088.41, compared with 
$61,638.89 at the close of 1943. 





Respectfully submitted, 

LEONARD CARMICHAEL 

SAMUEL W. FERNBERGER 
Wuiarp L. VALENTINE, Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE CONSTITUTION 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological Association: 


This Committee originated as a joint committee of the AAAPand the APA with the 
new member, Dr. Yepsen, jointly appointed by Dr. Rogers as president of the AAAP 
and Dr. Guthrie as president of the APA. 

After preliminary correspondence the Committee met in Washington on April 22, 
1945 and there prepared some tentative proposals for revision of the amended By-Laws. 

While some dissatisfaction with the present divisional structure was evidenced, the 
Committee felt that it would be better to make readjustment after the experience of the 
election of 1945 than to attempt to propose another set of divisions without that experi- 
ence. 

In view of the importance of the state as the political unit for certification, the Com- 
mittee prepared a revision of Article 5 substituting state representation for regional repre- 
sentation. Copies of this proposal were circulated to a number of local societies for com- 
ments and criticisms. It became evident that while the principle of state representation 
was favored there were matters of detail not sufficiently worked out in the Committee’s 
proposal. The Committee members by mail vote agreed to postpone action and not to 
submit the tentative amendment to mail vote at this time. 

Further work on these problems should probably be assigned to the new Policy and 
Planning Board created by Article 12 of the amended By-Laws. The Chairman has a 
considerable body of correspondence bearing on the problems which can be placed at the 
disposal of whatever group is instructed to carry on. Respectfully submitted, 

Joun E. ANDERSON 
Autce I, BRYAN 

C. M. Louttit 

Siwney L. PRESSEY 
WILcarD L. VALENTINE 
Lioyp N. YEPSEN 

E. R. H1irGarp, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLICITY 
AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


To the Council of Directors and the Members of the American Psychological Association: 

[he impending changes in Association structure and the rapidly growing professional 
responsibilities assumed by psychologists in many fields are creating new public relations 
problems. These are most apparent, to practicing psychologists, in the realm of inter- 
professional relations; expanding knowledge breeds a desire to apply the knowledge, and 
to attain higher status in the hierarchy of professions. But becoming expert also entails 
social responsibility, and in the opinion of your committee the Association should accept 
the obligation of informing the public on psychological matters pertaining to the general 
welfare. 

Various needs are apparent at the present time. One of the most serious, if also least 
tangible, relates to lay understandings of psychological matters. It is not far wrong to 
say that modern lay psychology is the technical psychology of the Eighteenth Century. 
The subjectivism and dualism of Locke and Descartes pervade contemporary thinking, 
and motivation is conceived as a voluntaristic aspect of consciousness. The same cul- 
tural lag exists in respect to other sciences; lay physics resembles Newton's, not Ein- 
stein's. But in no other science does this intellectual anachronism carry such an ill prog- 
nosis for human welfare. In course of time, modern deterministic and behavioral concepts 
will be ingested into lay psychology, but some consideration should be given to speeding 
up the process, 
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Happily there are many channels by which this can be done at the same time that a 
more tangible problem of public education is being attacked. The enlightened use of 
aptitude tests, opinion polls, psychophysical methods, and training methods does not 
await detailed understanding, by the consumer, of a systematic theory of behavior. There 
are many areas in which society could benefit from the application of psychological pro- 
cedures. Labor relations, management organization, and consumer needs have recently 
been the subject of effective approaches by psychologists, and the ingenuity of the pro- 
fession will undoubtedly lead to many as yet untouched fields after the war. 

Much wider use could profitably be made of clinical services and information concern- 
ing child development. Although both these fields have been exploited for many years, 
public understanding of their potentialities is still inadequate. This is equally true of the 
applications of psychology in the school. 

in all phases of application the professional psychologist comes in competition with 
quacks and incompetents. Such extreme absurdities as astrology and fortune-telling are 
of little importance, but more subtle pseudo-scientific practitioners represent a real 
hazard to social welfare. Perhaps even more serious is psychological practice by reput- 
able, but psychologically untrained, members of other professions. Lawyers, physicians, 
social workers, engineers, ministers are frequently forced into the position of giving advice 
on matters for which they have but lay competence. Criticism of this situation is useless 
until there are enough competent psychologists to whom problems may be referred, and 
until these other professions, as well as the general public, have been adequately informed 
of the special competences possessed by psychologists. 

It is to this educational process that your committee recommends the Association 
should turn its attention. Various methods may be considered. For some, the services of 
a thoughtful committee would be required, and for others the duties could be carried out 
by the executive secretary and his assistants. In general, matters that concern policy 
formation or the preparation of extensive materials should originate with the Com- 
mittee, while the execution of approved projects might be placed in the Secretary’s hands. 

Among the methods of public education that your committee wishes to bring to the 
attention of its successor are the following: 


1. Preparation of popular magazine articles to present to a wide audience the achieve- 
ments of scientific psychology, not only in its application but in its more general research 
phases. Chemistry, biology, physics and medicine have been much more effectively 
popularized than has psychology through this medium. 

2. Development of a syndicated column for newspapers. The extraordinary success 
of medical, legal advice and child training columns suggests the possibility that an 
authoritative column on psychological problems could be of considerable value. 

3. Regular press releases on new research findings. 

4. Inauguration of an ofhcial popular magazine to compete with the pseudo-scientific 
magazines published at present. 

5. The publication of authoritative booklets on the fields of application of psychology. 
These would be directed at intelligent users of psychological services, whether they be 
employers of psychologists or members of other professions whose duties overlap with 
psychology. The aim would be to present adequate information about psychologists’ 
skills. 

6. Assistance to radio networks and independent stations in preparation of educa- 
tional series relating to psychology. 

7. Assistance to public libraries in preparing bibliographies of psychological literature 
in various fields for use of their readers. 

Most of these channels for public education require talent and skill quite beyond those 
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of most professional psychologists. Two alternatives offer themselves: the assistance of 
professional science writers could be secured, or talented students of journalisth could 
be trained in psychology and vice versa. Psychologists are not, in the main, particularly 
competent as popularizers and adult educators. More attention might well be given, by 
at least a few graduate departments, to training in journalistic and radio techniques along 
with regular professional training. 

Consideration might be given, further, to providing incentive for such activities. An 
annual award for the best popular book or article might be made. Much of the work en- 
visioned in these suggestions must necessarily be the product of individual initiative, 
and the Association might well look on the popularization of information about psy- 
chology as simply one additional field in which encouragement and assistance could be 
given by the official body of psychologists to its individual members who seek to be pro- 
ductive in this field. 

Not all of the suggestions should be left to individual initiative, however. Informa- 
tional booklets ought to be prepared under the guidance of an Association committee, 
and the general problem of presenting the organized profession’s position and policies 
could not with any propriety be handled without group action. 

In addition to the more general problems of public education, there are various 

1atters that concern the professional activities of Association members. With increasing 
scope of action, there will undoubtedly be more legislation that affects psychologists. 
Some of this may prove restrictive if it is instigated without consultation between 
legislators, or their backers, and psychologists. The new position of executive secretary 
might well be intrusted with a watching brief on such matters. 

New directions for the expansion of the profession have been suggested by many 
people. Psychological training should be incorporated in schools of engineering, medi- 
cine and nursing; animal psychology could profitably be taught in agricultural colleges; 
child development is widely considered a serious need at the secondary school level. 
Much of the spade work needs to be done in finding the most useful kinds of teaching for 
these non-psychological students. A committee should undertake the preparation of 
portfolios of information about the procedures used in different institutions, and should 
make these available both to psychologists who are creating new educational channels 
for themselves and to administrative officers of the neighboring fields that might make 
use of psychological training. 

Finally, there is the problem of press coverage of Association events. The Publicity 
and Public Relations Committee has taken care of this duty in the past with varying 
degrees of success. This has often required the assistance of the public relations officer 
or the Department of Journalism at the fost institution. Your committee recommends 
tha: this task be allocated to the executive secretary of the Association hereafter and 
that he be authorized to prepare and distribute press releases concerning elections of 
officers, research reports, and other business of the Association that may have interest 
for the general public. 

It is further recommended that a Committee on Publicity and Public Relations be 
appointed by Council with instructions to evaluate the kinds of problems described in 
this report, and others that may be equally relevant to the Association’s social and pro- 
fessional responsibilities, and to prepare plans, in consultation with the executive secre- 
tary, for the activation of an association policy in respect to Public Relations. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Avice I. Bryan 
Srpney L. PREssEY 
Rospert R. Sears, Chairman 
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COMMITTEE ON THE GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
OF PSYCHOLOGISTS 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological Association: 


The Committee met in Cleveland, September, 1944, and decided to undertake a 
program of survey and research to lay a sound foundation of fact for its consideration of 
recommendations for improvement and standardization of graduate training programs, 
It undertook to sponsor in collaboration with other committees the following three proj- 
ects during the year. 

a. With the Office of Psychological Personnel to analyze the results of the surve:, of 
psychologists in 1944 to determine the functions actually performed by employed psy- 
chologists in relation to their type of employment and their general educational back- 
ground. 

b. With the Subcommittee on Occupational Standards cf the Emergency Committee 
of the National Research Council, Carroll Shartle as Chairman, to carry out a job analy- 
sis of the fields of psychology, preparing job descriptions and qualificaticns in the several 
specialized fields of psychological employment. 

c. A survey of existing training facilities in the graduate departments of psychology, 
The questionnaire for this purpose has been prepared and is being circulated to the 
Chairmen of the psychology departments of 75 universities. 

On the basis of these factual data the Committee proposes by conference and con- 
sultation to: 

1. Formulate a statement of optimal training program for the Master’s degree and 
the Doctor's degree in psychology, including specialized training for the several profes- 
sional specialties. 

2. To prepare a booklet for the guidance of undergraduate and graduate students on 
the opportunities for careers in psychology, including statements of desirable qualifica- 
tions and training for such careers. 
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Respectfully submitted, 
J. Ettiott JANNEY 
DoNnaLD MarQuIs 
Bruce V. Moore 
Sipney L. PREssEY 
RoBERT R. SEARS 
C. L. SHARTLE 
WILLARD VALENTINE 
Epwin R. GuTsrir, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON OFFICIAL JOURNAL 


A Liatson ComMMITTEE oF APA AND AAAP To FoRMULATE RECOMMENDATIONS ON 
POLICIES WITH RESPECT TO THE OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF THE REORGANIZED APA 


To the Board of Editors, Council of Directors, and Members of the American Psychological 

Associations 

A meeting was held at 10:00 a.m., February 16, 1945, in the Psychology Seminar 
Room of the University of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia. Present were Alice I. Bryan, 
Bertha M. Luckey, Paul S. Lazarsfeld, Donald G. Marquis, W. L. Valentine, Business 
Manager of the APA publications, and John E. Anderson, Chairman. Absent were: 
Steuart H. Britt, and M. K. Brane. After discussing the organization, policies and pur- 
poses of an official journal and giving consideration to its relations to existing psychologi- 
cal publications, especially the Psychological Bulletin and the Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, the committee adopted as a procedure, first a description of the contents of 
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the proposed official journal and, second, a consideration of whether or not existing jour- 
nals could be modified to meet this description. 
The Committee passed the following votes: 


1. That the official journal function as a professional journal for psychologists and 
as an organ for promoting the APA. 
2. That the journal appear monthly and be distributed to all Members in accordance 
with the By-Laws. 
. That the journal include the following material and papers: 


. Proceedings of the APA including the reports of committees (when so ordered), 
reports of officers of the Association, and other papers of an official character. 

. Proceedings of any division, affiliated or regional, society with, if desired, abstracts 
of not more than 200 words each. The editor, with the approval of his board of 
cooperating editors may set regulations and space limitations for such proceedings. 
If a division wishes to publish its proceedings in a divisional or any other journal, 
it may publish a brief summary in the official journal. 

. Pre-meeting programs of the APA, the programs of the annual meetings of each 
division, regional and affiliated society, with abstracts, if desired, of not more 
than 200 words. It was suggested that a running calendar of announcements of all 
types of psychological meetings, and of the meetings of related societies in other 
fields appear regularly. 

4. That, in general, the journal include articles and materials solicited by the editor, 
and that it contain both scientific content and professional material, with minimal over- 
lapping of present psychological journals. It was the sense of the committee that the 
contents of the journal should be planned to cover the several fields of interest and areas 
of application of psychology, and that the editor should represent such fields and areas 
by :ppropriate headings and departments. 

he following suggestions on content were made by the committee which recognized 
that the editor should have much freedom in developing the policies of the journal and 
in working out its layout and style. 


4 


. Sctentific Content 
1. Presidential address (Lazarsfeld recorded as not favoring but preferring pub- 
lication in Bulletin.) 
. Selected addresses of divisional chairmen 
. Editorial comment 
. Discussions of events bearing on psychology 
. Articles on trends in psychology 
. Professional Content 
. Relations with other professions, societies and sciences 
. Job descriptions of psychological positions 
. Articles on a professional! level telling what psychology has done and is doing. 
. Areas of possible application of psychology 
. Psychology and the Public Service. (A continuation for public life of what has 
been done in the “Psychology and War” section of the Psychological Bulletin. 
. Suggestions for cooperative projects 
. Teaching aids and materials 
. Opportunities for fellowships and interneships 


C. News aud Notes 


Much expanded over departments in present journals to cover more activities, more 
persons, and larger areas, and to include activities and material of an international char- 
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acter. Regional and divisional correspondents were suggested as a means of securing 
information. 


D. Material from Central Office 


A department such as the “Secretary's Desk” to contain running accounts on the 
affairs of the Association, and the accomplishments and goals of the Association. 


E. Obituary Section 
To contajn brief factual obituaries of psychologists recently deceased. 


F. Book Reviews 


Pre-publication initialed or signed announcements with annotations of not more than 
100 words for each book. These not to be abstracts or criticisms but to indicate areas of 
usefulness and the audience for which the book is intended. (Critical and evaluative re- 
views are reserved for other psychological publications.) 


G. Communications 

To include letters to the editor, within space limitations set by the editor, comments 
on the lay use of psychology, answers to questions of general interest coming in to the 
Association, and other relevant material. 


H. Film Review Section 

Articles at regular intervals summarizing and interpreting films of psychological 
interest to include not only those produced in university departments, but also films of 
interest to psychologists produced under commercial or other auspices. (Not to duplicate 
the abstracts of films now appearing in Psychological Abstracts.) 


I. Section for Student Members of the Profession 


To cover vocational opportunities, accounts of what students and student organiza- 
tions are doing, and material accentuating the positive aspects of the profession and its 
accomplishments. 

5. That the format of the journal differ from that of existing psychological publica- 
tions in order to give it a distinctive character, that it be printed on smooth paper to 
facilitate the use of photographs and cuts, and that it be of a large page size, similar to 
Psychological Abstracts, in order to facilitate layout. 

6. That the Business Manager take steps to prepare for the publication of the journal 
in January, 1946. 

7. That the Psychological Bulletin resume its traditional function as a journal of long 
reviews, and that, if possible, it continue to be distributed to all members for at least a 
two-year period, drawing on capital, if necessary, in order not to break files, and that the 
question of the continuation of such distribution be surveyed after the two-year period. 

8. That the problem of the disposition of the Journal of Consulting Psychology be 
referred to the Board of Editors of the AAAP with the request that it make appropriate 
recommendations to the Committee.on Publications.and the Board of Directors of the 
reorganized APA at the September, 1945, meeting, It was suggested that the Board of 
Editors of the APA might well consider a possible area and function for this journal at 
its February, 1945, meeting. 

9. That the Electoral Board of the APA be requested to nominate a slate of candi- 
dates for editor of the official journal and to determine their availability, prior to the 
September meeting. 

10. That the central office employ a half-time managing editor to handle the editorial 
details of the official journal to function in somewhat the same manner as the Assistant 
Editor of the Psychological Abstracts, that this employee be located in the central office 
and be available for other duties in that office for the remainder of his time. 
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11. That the name of the journal be the American Psychologist with a subtitle The 
Professional Journal of the American Psychological Association. 
The meeting adjourned at 4:00 p.m. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Avice I. Bryan 
Bertua M. Luckey 
Pau S. LAZARSFELD 
DonaLp G. MARQuIs 
Joun E, AnpERsoN, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL 
SERVICE CENTERS 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological Association: 

The Committee has been rather inactive during the past year. The present report is 
therefore rendered primarily to indicate continued interest in the problems which come 
within its sphere. The major reason for inactivity is that, as indicated in our last year’s 
report, the first and most important step for the Committee, viz., a survey of existing clinic 
facilities, did not seem an advisable undertaking during the rather unstable conditions 
of war. Plans are, however, under way for the preparation of a detailed questionnaire to 
be sent to the various clinics, covering the pertinent aspects of clinic activity. It is in- 
tended that this questionnaire shall be ready for distribution as soon as conditions in the 
field become sufficiently stabilized. 

The data from the survey conducted by the Committee which preceded us has been 
deposited with us during the year and are available for use. In line with the Committee's 
recommendations of last year further contact has been established with the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene’s Clinic Division. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. W. CarTEeR 
N. FENTON 
D. B. LInDsLEY 
C. M. Lourtit 
M. SkopAkK 
R. M. YERKES 
D. SHakow, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON UTILIZATION IN PSYCHOLOGY 
OF SURPLUS WAR MATERIALS 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological Association: 


The Committee on Utilization in Psychology of Surplus War Materials has held no 
physical meetings during the current year. All activities were carried on by means of cor- 
respondence between the chairman of the committee, the members of the committee 
and certain selected psychologists and governmental agencies. 

Through the efforts of Dr. Donald G. Marquis and the Office of Psychological Per- 
sonnel an arrangement was made with the Surplus War Property Administration to re- 
ceive copies of the Surplus Reporter covering materials which might be of interest and 
value to psychologists. Inspection of a number of such listings of surplus war materials 
has revealed no materials which seem to be of particular interest to psychologists. It is 
the consensus of opinion of those who have given some thought to this question that 
there will be very little of interest to psychologists among the surplus property disposals 
until the war with Japan is much further along or concluded. Appreciable delays are 
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still to be experienced in the procurement of new electrical and electronic equipment 
of the types commonly employed in psychological apparatus even with high procure- 
ment priorities. With respect to the release of complete psychological apparatus of the 
type employed in the Aviation Psychology Program of the Army Air Forces, such release 
is not authorized and a method of release at some future date has not been formulated. 

At the present time, the Surplus War Property Administration releases surplus prop- 
erty only to manufacturers or dealers after sealed bids have been opened. An individual 
cannot make use of the surplus property sales. Whether a university can purchase from 
the Surplus War Property Administration is now known. Interested psychologists should 
contact the purchasing agents in their universities to determine the medium for purchase 
of relevant equipment when such becomes available. 

In view of the possible value of the committee it is recommended that the Committee 
on Utilization in Psychology of Surplus War Materials be continued. With the closing 
of projects and laboratories of military psychology it is probable that more equipment of 
specific interest to psychologists will be released and that a more liberal policy regarding 
the purchase of such equipment by. individuals or institutions may be applied to such 
specialized research equipment. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLEs W. Bray 
Paut M. Fitts 
CARROLL SHARTLE 
Dona_p G. Marguts 
ARTHUR W. MELTON, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON DIVISION ORGANIZATION 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological Association: 


This committee was instructed by vote at the annual meeting in September, 1944, 
to name a temporary chairman and secretary for each of the charter divisions proposed 
in Article 7 of the amended By-Laws. These appointments were made after nomination 
and vote by mail among the members of the Committee. The list of officers appears in 
the Psychological Bulletin for May, 1945, pp. 294-296. 

These temporary officers assisted in preparing the ballots for membership nomina- 
tions, so that the election of June, 1945 contained representative panels of nominees for 
the proposed divisions. 

Because the Committee has taken care of the task for which it was created it should 
now be dismissed. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Horace B. ENGLISH 
Atvin C. Euricu 
Davin SHAKOW 
Rosert M. YERKES 
Ernest R. Hitcarp, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological Association: 

The Committee on Clinical Psychology was appointed on January 27, 1945 by the 
presidents of the APA and AAAP, as a joint committee of the two associations. This 
action was suggested by a committee of the American Psychiatric Association, recently 
formed to work toward a clearer and more satisfactory relationship between clinical 
psychologists and psychiatrists. 
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It is the purpose of the Associations’ committee to cooperate with the committee of 
psychiatrists in the clarification of professional relations. First, a statement reflecting 
the views of clinical psychology is being prepared as a basis for discussion. Preliminary 
steps have shown that the major issue is inseparable from two others, the area and func- 
tions of clinical psychology, and the qualifications of a clinical psychologist. A later step 
will be.a meeting with the psychiatric representatives, from which an agreement may 
arise. Even if complete accord is not reached, some progress may be expected from an 
objective and amicable discussion. 

The committee has been unable to hold a physical meeting, but has corresponded ex- 
tensively. The amount of correspondence is indicated by 86 communications sent or re- 
ceived by the chairman in less than six months. 

Considerable progress has been made toward the preparation of the committee’s 
statement. Each member first wrote an independent draft, which was circulated for the 
criticisms of the committee. A combined statement was then attempted by the chair- 
man, and submitted to the committee for additional comments. The committee showed 
a high degree of agreement on the fundamental issues. A further revision of the state- 
ment has been sent to a panel of thirty representative leaders in applied psychology, 
from whom valuable suggestions are being received. From the work so far accomplished, 
it seems likely that a concept of clinical psychology can be formulated upon which most 
psychologists can agree. The committee feels that the statement should not be published 
at the present time, prior to discussion with the psychiatrists. 

The committee has carried on certain other items of business. Statements in support 
of a bill before Congress, H.R. 2550, an act to establish a National Neuropsychiatric 
Institute, have been prepared by members of the committee. An inquiry concerning the 
number of psychologists required in mental hospitals has been referred to the committee. 

The Committee regards this report as one of progress rather than of finished accom- ~ 


plishment. It recommends that the committee be continued, and that funds be appropri- 
ated to defray the traveling expenses of representatives of the committee to meet with 
those of the American Psychiatric Association. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Wituiam A, Hunt 
DonaLp G. MARQuIS 
Marie P, SkopAK 
FREDERICK C, THORNE 
LAURANCE F., SHAFFER, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL PLANNING 
FOR PSYCHOLOGY 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological Association: 

The Chairman attended the meeting in Washington of the Conference on Interna- 
tional Relations on December 17, 1944. Valuable information was gained for the Com- 
mittee in regard to the exchange of books and periodicals, the encouragement of the 
exchange of teachers and students and the equipment of foreign laboratories after the 
war. 

The Chairman has written to English psychologists in regard to the next international 
Congress. Interest was expressed in having a congress as soon as feasible, but it was 
obviously felt that it would be several years after the war before one could be arranged. 
Letters have also been written to French and Italian psychologists. 

The Chairman has heard from Professors Janet and Piéron, who are both again in 


Paris. Janet, at the age of 86, is writing a two-volume book on Les Formes de la Croyance. 
Piéron is working in his laboratory. 
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Dr. Jerome Bruner is at the OWI in Paris. When he was in America recently the 
Chairman talked over with him the possibility of arranging closer relations with the 
French psychologists. Through Mr. Donald S. Cameron, Chief of the Foreign Informa- 
tion Research Division, Outpost Service Bureau, Office of War Information, 224 West 
57th Street, New York 19, the chairman has already been able to send by way of Dr. 
Bruner offprints and books to Piéron. In exchange Piéron has sent several numbers of 
L'Anne Psychologique. Bruner informed the Chairman that a French psychologist 
might be sent for a year to America, and asked for suggestions. 

The State Department has enabled a Turkish psychologist to work at Princeton. 
It is hoped the exchange of teachers and students and research workers will be a per- 
manent policy. 

Through Professor Rufus Morey, who is head of the OWI in Italy, the Chairman is 
making direct contact with Italian psychologists. Professor Ponzo has written his appre- 
ciation of the renewal of correspondence and hopes for further exchange. 

The Chairman has heard only indirectly about Michotte, who has been working in 
his laboratory at Louvain during the Occupation. The Chairman expects to get in direct 
communication with Michotte through Dr. Brumer in Paris. 

It is hoped that we can get in touch with Russian psychologists. 

It has been learned that the Documentation Library in Paris has a full backlog of the 
Psychological Review, Psychological Abstracts and Psychological Bulletin, together with 
reprints in psychology available to French scientists. 

The work of the Committee is just beginning and it is recommended that it be con- 
tinued. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WALTER S. HUNTER 
WALTER R. MILEs 
RopBert M. YERKES 
HERBERT S. LANGFELD, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVES TO THE COUNCIL OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological Association: 

The American Association for the Advancement of Science is under the general direc- 
tion of a Council which is comprised of the members of the Executive Committee, eight 
elected members, the vice-presidents and secretaries of sections, one fellow from Pacific 
and Southwestern Divisions and fellows from affiliated societies. Of the 258 present 
members, 52 were elected by the Council of the Association and 206 by the affiliated 
scientific societies and academies of science. Florence E. Goodenough is the vice-presi- 
dent and H. E. Burtt is the secretary of the Section on Psychology (1). Two Members of 
APA, H. H. Remmers and D. A. Worcester, are Vice-president and Secretary respectively 
of the Section on Education (Q). Jean Macfarlane and Willard C. Olson represent the 
APA on the Council of the AAAS. 

The Executive Committee now consists of A. J. Carlson, Chairman, Charles E. Ket- 
tering, President, F. R. Moulton, Permanent Secretary, Otis W. Caldwell, Genera! Sec- 
tary, W. E. Wrather, Treasurer, and additional members elected by the Council. Walter 
Miles of the APA is on the Committee. 

Membership in the Association is open to all persons engaged in scientific work. The 
dues are $5.00 per year. As of February 12, 1945, in a total membership of 26,872, 
1,335 gave Section I, Psychology, as a first choice, and 2,040 mentioned it as either a 
first or second choice. Each year the Secretary of the American Psychological Association 
sends a list of names and addresses of new Associates to the office of the Permanent 
Secretary in order that invitations and literature may be issued. Members who have 
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made substantial contributions to the advancement of science are eligible for election 
as Fellows. Each year the Committee for Section I makes such nominations. Associates 
of the APA who transfer to Member have often been nominated for Fellow in the 
AAAS shortly thereafter. 

The last large meeting of the Association was held in Philadelphia from December 27, 
1940, to January 2, 1941. Since that time plans have been altered in terms of regulations 
on transportation. A smal! meeting in which the American Psychological Association 
participated was held in Cleveland in September of 1945. Willard C. Olson attended 
meetings of the Council and of the Committee for Section 1. On June 24, 1945 the execu- 
tive committee voted that no general meeting of the Association should be held during 
the current calendar year. Victory in Europe, the surrender of Japan, and the progressive 


relaxation of transportation restrictions will, no doubt, permit resumption of meetings in 
the near future. 





In January 1945 the Permanent Secretary sent an inquiry to the secretaries of sec- 
tions and of affiliated societies to determine what part of the year will be best for annual 
meetings in the future. In recent years the annual meetings have been held between 
Christmas and New Year’s, but in earlier years meetings were held in various times, 
mostly in the summer months. To get an inkling concerning possible future policies the 
Council of Directors of the APA was circulated on the question of whether or not the 
American Psychological Association will wish to hold its Annual Meeting simultaneously 
with that of the AAAS. Seven replied no, one replied yes, and one replied occasionally. 
In response to a question concerning the most suitable season for meetings of the AAAS, 
the fall was easily the first choice, spring and summer were tied, and the winter followed 
shortly thereafter in the ranking. 

During the war an increased use has been made of the mails in enlisting the partici- 
pation of Council Members in the affairs of the Association. Meetings of secretaries of 
sections and of affiliated societies have been held in the middle west and in the east for 
participation in planning and similar meetings are contemplated for the future. 

The AAAS publishes the Scientific Monthly and Science and Members may choose 
one to receive with their dues. The Association is taking over the editorship of Science 
beginning January 1, 1946. Walter R. Miles is on the policy committee for the journal. 
In July, 1945, a ballot was circulated to the Council of the AAAS to secure editorial 
advisors. The function of the new Editorial Board is to serve as an advisory group to the 
Editor or Editors in the stimulation and appraisal of manuscripts for publication. 
Robert H. Seashore, with a term expiring December 31, 1949, was elected to represent 
Section I, and Willard C. Olson, with a term expiring December 31, 1947, was elected to 
represent Section Q. The APA has been invited to cooperate in preparing articles for 
the general reader for the section Science on the March in the Scientific Monthly. The 
AAAS Bulletin which is sent to members is devoted to the affairs of the Association. 

The APA has cooperated with Section I in most years by printing a preliminary 
announcement and call for papers on lightweight paper and including it in the mailing 
of the notice of dues to Associates and Members. It may be advisable to resume this 
practice in the future when meetings are in order. 

For more than 25 years the Smithsonian Institution has generously provided office 
space for the Association free of charge. The pressure for space has become so great on 
both institutions that it is necessary for the Association to provide its own home. A 
prospectus has been prepared sketching the history and future possibilities of the 
Association and members and friends will soon be asked to make donations toward the 
construction or purchase of a building to be located in Washington. 


Respectfully submitted, 
JEAN MACFARLANE 
Wriarp C. OLson 
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REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION ON THE AMERICAN 
DOCUMENTATION INSTITUTE 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological Association: 


During 1944 the American Documentation Institute, 1719 “N” St. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., conducted several essential services to the scholarly and scientific fields: 
continuing its auxiliary publication service; providing sets of journals in microfilm; 
cooperating with the U. S. Department of Agriculture in supplying equipment for operat- 
ing Bibliofilm Service, and the Oriental Science Literature Service. With the cooperation 
of the Alien Property Custodian, another activity has also been established—the Tech- 
nical Translations Clearinghouse. In effect, this has become a part of the auxiliary 
publication service, and makes available translations that previously were inaccessible. 

The activities of the American Documentation Institute have continued to be op- 
erated upon a minimum basis with a part-time of voluntary staff, and as a consequence, 
the financial resources are slightly greater than last year. 

There is in preparation the issuance of a list of deposited documents and transla- 
tions; this list should acquaint more people with the possibilities of the utilization of the 
auxiliary publication service technique and the usefulness of such a method of publication 
particularly under wartime conditions. With the present limitation of publication in the 
scholarly and scientific fields it is likely that this technique, demonstrated over a con- 
siderable number of years and utilized by a large number of journals, can be of major 
service in assuring the publication by this method of all material that should be circu- 
lated, no matter how.detailed and voluminous. 

Shortly after the formation of the American Documentation Institute it was suggested 
that “technically it should be possible to place on a 3X5 card of film 200 images of an 


ordinary book-size page. This would mean that it would be technically possible for the 
libraries of the future to occupy the space of their present card catalogs.” In this con- 
nection the ADI is now considering the further technical improvement of microfilm as a 
documentation tool. 


Respectfully submitted, 
STEUART HENDERSON Brit? 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATES TO THE INTER-SOCIETY COLOR COUNCIL 
To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological Association: 


In accordance with regulations of the War Committee on Conventions, it was 
necessary to cancel plans for the ISCC 14th annual meeting which had been scheduled 
for February 1945. This did not preclude meetings of the Executive Committee. 

One of the most important pieces of work completed by the Executive Committee 
this year was a statement concerning the organization and functions of the Color Council. 
In order that this statement would be brought to the attention of all delegates and mem- 
bers of the ISCC and to any member of a member body who is interested, the report has 
been printed for distribution. With it appear also the Council’s Articles of Organization 
and Procedure, a list of ISCC Problems, 1931-45, a list of published reports 1931-45, 
and a list of member bodies 1945. Copies have been mailed to delegates and members. 

The News Letter of the ISCC has continued its impdértant function by means of some 
83 pages of color news, reviews and bibliography in the course of the year. A new policy 
of distribution has been adopted so that subscriptions are now authorized at the rate of 
three dollars per year. This is in addition to the circulation without charge to all dele- 
gates and members. 

Work on several comparative studies on illuminations in relation to textile color- 
matching problems has developed into a major project. On October 6, 1945 Mr. W. D. 
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Appel, President of the American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, in a 
letter to Professor Zigler, Chairman of the Council, proposed that the project be set up 
as an Inter-Society Colér Council Problem. This was done at a meeting of the Council 
Executive Committee on October 19. The group already working on the problem has 
been appointed as a sub-committee of the Problems Committee to study and report on 
Problem No. 13, A Study of the Illuminant in Textile Color Matching. 

Work on Problem No. 10, The Color Aptitude Test, under the co-chairmanship of 
Forrest L. Dimmick and Carl E. Foss, has shown considerable progress. Experimental 
form 1944, has been produced and some 30 sets have been sold. Tentative norms were 
issued with the sets and new norms based on results obtained in the past six months are 
in preparation. ; 

Problem 11, Siudies of Color Blindness, has progressed in three directions, viz.: pub- 
lication of results, development of new tests and cooperative work by the whole commit- 
tee comparing statistically the results of two or more tests given to the same group of 
subjects. 

Committee work of the types cited is being carried on in spite of the curtailment 
necessitated by war conditions. In all of the Council’s work delegates of the APA are 
taking an appropriate part. Professor M. J. Zigler is serving the second year of his term 
as Chairman of the Council. Other delegates are serving on the various active commit- 
tees or are carrying on cooperative work for the Council. 

Plans have been inaugurated for a 1946 meeting of the Council in the hope that trans- 
portation conditions will improve sufficiently to permit holding it. 

Your delegation recommends that the American Psychological Association continue 
its affiliation with the Inter-Society Color Council and that the present delegation be re- 
€ lected. 





Respectfully submitted, 
SipNEY M. NEWHALL, Voting Delegate 
MICHAEL J. ZIGLER, Voting Delegate 
FRANK A. GELDARD 
Joy P. GuILForp 
Harry HELSON 
THEODORE F, KarwoskI 
ELsIE MURRAY 
Louise L. SLOAN 
A. Rains WALLACE 

Forrest Lez Dimmick, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE TO THE DIVISION OF PERSONNEL 
OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological Association: 


The Division of Personnel is oriented toward serving and expanding the field of 
mental hygiene in as efficient and effective manner as possible. During the past year the 
Division has concerned itself with the study of the needs of mental hygiene clinics, per- 
sonnel and training opportunities both during the war and under postwar conditions. 

Some of the opportunities for full-time employment of clinical psychologists at this 
time are in the Veterans Administration. That organization needs psychologists, 1) in 
its vocational rehabilitation work, administering the projects of Public Law 16; 2) in 
hospitals, especially neuropsychiatric and hospitals for amputees and other seriously 
handicapped veterans; 3) in out-patient clinics which have been little developed in the 
past, but more of which are planned. 


A second possibility for employment may be in the veterans guidance centers which 
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have been established in sixty-three educational institutions throughout the country, 
under contractual relationship with the veterans administration. The educational insti- 
tutions in these centers would actually do the employing, if additional staff were needed. 
In these centers men pursuing higher education or taking special training under the 
provisions of Public Law 16 are tested as to intelligence and vocational aptitude, and 
and counseling is done to work out educational and vocational objectives. Men pursuing 
education under the G.I. Bill of Rights (Public Law »46) may use these centers, but are 
not obliged to do so. 

What is badly needed throughout the country is more psychiatric out-patient clinics 
conducted under private and public auspices which will serve veterans. At the present 
time there are very few of these clinics beyond a part-time and volunteer basis (with the 
exception of Chicago, San Francisco and Los Angeles). The New York Hospital runs a 
rehabilitation clinic one night a week but can accommodate only about forty veterans 
so that large numbers needing help have to be turned away because of staff limitations. 
Now that the war is over, many communities (such as Westchester) are going ahead with 
plans for mental hygiene and child guidance clinics, plans which were held up because of 
concentration on the war effort. Increased interest in ways of effectively curbing juvenile 
delinquency has given impetus to the setting up of guidance centers and of establishing 
or adding to psychological staffs in corrective and social welfare institutions. 

During the past year the supply of workers to fill positions in clinical psychology has 
been limited. And when available, psychologists did not seem to be sufficiently well 
trained in the clinical field to maintain the high standards essential to the profession. 
With release from the armed forces many psychologists whose only experience and train- 
ing have been in these armed forces will be seeking clinical positions. In view of these 
facts it seems essential that a needed field of expansion is in providing more adequate 
training centers for psychologists. During the past twenty-five years standards for the 
training of psychiatrists have been raised very markedly. But standards for the training 
of clinical psychologists are only beginning to move upward (exceptions are in the train- 
ing centers at Worcester State Hospital and in the New York State Intern Training 
Program. The Menninger Clinic is now just starting a center with excellent training op- 
portunities). The conferring of an M.A. degree along with one course in psychometrics 
has too long been the badge of a clinical psychologist. Fortunately universities as well as 
mental hygiene clinics are realizing more and more the need for at least a year’s intern- 
ship in the clinical field before a young psychologist is ready to work in practice outside 
academic portals. 

We now come to the more concrete work of the Division. For the period July 1, 1944, 
to July 1, 1945, one hundred and two students and qualified psychologists sought advice 
and aid in training and placement. Twenty-three clinics and hospitals requested help 
in finding psychological personnel. The former figure does not include the number of 
persons who inquired concerning other psychological openings in industry, personnel, 
teaching and the like. The majority of the psychologists desiring employment was in- 
terested in work in the rehabilitation of veterans. 

Student counselling services in the colleges and universities have written for informa- 
tion concerning training and opportunities for their graduates for work in the mental 
hygiene and related field. Since the report “Standards of Training of Professional Per- 
sonnel in Psychiatric Clinics” is out of print and it will not be revised and reprinted for 
the present, at least, the Division has had copies of the sections pertaining to the re- 
quirements for psychologists, and the other professional groups, mimeographed for dis- 
tribution. 

Through the field staff of the Division on Community Clinics of the Nationa! Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, the Division of Personnel is in a strategic position to learn 
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of opportunities in psychological placement and to advise concerning the standards and 
facilities of clinical services throughout the country. But the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene does not have the complete facilities of a placement service. Conse- 
quently if the Division of Personne! is to give efficient assistance in order to meet the 
demands of the postwar period, it is recommended that as soon as funds can be made 
available, additional staff be engaged. In this way employers of clinical psychologists 
and applicants for clinical positions in psychology can be handled in an individualized 
and qualitative manner rather than by impersonal and punch card methods. 
Respectfully submitted, 
THeopora M. ABEL 


REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
ON REHABILITATION 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological Association: 


Your representative attended the meetings of the National Council on Rehabilitation 
and participated in the discussion of the report of the Committee on the Process of 
Rehabilitation. The report has been revised and is a great improvement over the one 
presented last year as far as the function of the psychologist is concerned. The committee 
was instructed by the Council to make further revisions and it is hoped that on the basis 
of verbal suggestions as well as printed matter supplied to the committee an even clearer 
picture of the psychologist’s role in the rehabilitation process will be presented in the 
next report prepared by the committee. 

It seems desirable for the APA to continue its affiliation with the national Council 
on Rehabilitation since the organization seems to be doing an excellent job and is serving 
a very useful purpose. 

Your representative was elected to the Nominating Committee for the coming year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Louts Lonc 


REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE DIVISION OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
AND PSYCHOLOGY OF THE NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological Association: 


Because the work of the National Research Council in the fields of anthropology and 
psychology deals so largely with selection and training of personnel, it has closely followed 
the various phases of national mobilization. During the year just ending, the work of 
the Division as reported last year has continued with certain shifts in emphasis. Victory 
in Europe produced fewer personnel changes in psychologists concerned with war re- 
search than might have been anticipated. There is still, in fact, a real deficit of men 
trained in certain special fields essential in war research. 

There has been much discussion during recent months of the form which the national 
organization of scientific research is to take after the war is over. A new Research Board 
for National Security has been established which is closely related to the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences and hence, indirectly, to the National Research Council. It is fortunate 
for the science of psychology that Dr. Walter S. Hunter, a former Chairman of the 
Division and present Chief of the Applied Psychology Panel of the National Defense 
Research Committee, has been made a member of the Research Board and, as such, will 
officially represent psychology in its deliberations. 

It is necessary to remember that Dr. Ross G. Harrison, Chairman of the National 
Research Council, and the other administrative officers of the National Academy of 
Sciences and of the Research Council work in close liaison with corresponding officials in 
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the Social Science Research Council and the American Council of Learned Societies. 
It is obviously proper that there should be no unnecessary confusion of function between 
the work of the National Research Council and that of the other Councils. He has been, 
clear during the war period that some of the projects requiring the skill of professiona! 
psychologists have been essentially in the field of the Social Science Research Council, 
whereas many other projects have concerned themselves with aspects of psychology which 
lie clearly in the realm of the National Research Council. It is a strength rather than a 
weakness of psychology that it has this double representation. Practically, however, the 
more one is forced to deal -with the question cf what is social science and what is not 
social science in concrete administrative situations rather than in theoretical terms, the 
more difficult the problem becomes. Almost every psychological problem involving the 
activities of groups of individuals or the evaluation of the capacities of individuals in 
relation to other individuals may properly be referred back to the characteristics of the 
individual himself, The decision as to whether a problem is essentially in the social science 
field or not thus often becomes a question merely of emphasis. 

A brief summary of the work of the psychological Committees of the Division follows: 

As was the case last year, the work of the Committee on Applied Psychology and the 
War, Mr. John M. Stalnaker, Chairman, cannot be reported upon. It has continued 
in the support of preliminary investigations of problems of immediate interest to the 
Services, this support being derived from funds provided under a contract between the 
Office of Scientific Research and Development and the National Academy of Sciences. 

The Committee on Child Development, under the chairmanship of Dr. R. S. Wood- 
worth, met in New York City on February 25 and 26, 1945, at which time a broad pro- 
gram was formulated. This program involves the possible appointment of a full-time 
Executive Secretary, to be located in Washington, who would act as liaison officer for 
the Committee with various welfare agencies and sources of support for research in the 
field of child development. In partial fulfillment of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee there has recently been appointed a Subcommittee on Finance, which will attempt 
to secure funds for implementing not only the Committee program in general but also 
a Subcommittee on Adolescence, which will presumably be appointed at the opportune 
time for the purpose of participating in the welfare of youth after the war. The personnel 
of the Committee has been changed to some extent by the addition of a representative 
from the field of medical research and one from dental research, and a sheme of gradually 
changing the membership of the Committee has been worked out in detail. At this meet- 
ing the Committee also recommended the establishment of a central committee to eal 
with the problem of translating scientific findings into living habits—a problem in which 
the Committee on Food Habits is very much interested at the present time. It is antici- 
pated that at some time in the future a conference will be held for the purpose of inves- 
tigating the possibilities of publishing a series of articles embodying a concrete analysis 
and evaluation of methodology in the field of child development. 

During the past year the Committee on Classification of Military Personnel Advisory 
to the Adjutant General, under the chairmanship of Dr. W. V. Bingham, has continued 
its valuable work with a certain change of emphasis, For example, two of the problems 
which have assumed importance are the measurement of proficiency of enlisted men and 
officers, and reconditioning and convalescent training. Because of the increasing number 
of psychoneurotic convalescents and the need for adequate care of these soldiers, The 
Surgeon General and The Adjustant General have collaborated in a program of pro- 
curement and training of clinical psychologist officers and their assignment to work with 
psychiatrist officers in mental hygiene clinics, convalescent training hospitals, and neuro- 
psychiatric wards. A Subcommittee of the Committee on Classification of Military Per- 
sonnel known as the Advisory Board on Clinical Psychology was appointed to assist in 
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this program of selection and training of officers. Other Committee recommendations 
during the year have included: a new battery of induction station tests, a new Army 
General Classification Test, a simplified individual test of mental ability to be used in 
cases where a group test would not be feasible, and a screening test of officer candidates. 

During the past year the Emergency Committee in Psychology, under the chairman- 
ship of Major Karl M. Dallenbach, has held but two meetings but has kept in close touch 
with the activities of groups in the Services, coordinate committees, government agen- 
cies, and projects which it has stimulated. At the request of Dr. H. E. Burtt, Chairman, 
the Subcommittee on Psychological Aspects of Readjustment was discharged in Decem- 
ber, 1944. A special committee on Refresher Courses for Returning Psychologists was 
appointed under the chairmanship of Dr. Harry Helson as a result of a proposal sub- 
mitted at the 1944 Annual Meeting of the Division by Dr. Gordon Allport, with the 
purpose of discovering the demand for such courses and of bringing to the attention of 
those desiring to take refresher courses lists of special courses offered by universities over 
the country. The Subcommittee on a Textbook in Military Psychology has completed 
its original and major project, a text entitled Psychology for the Armed Services. Sales of 
Psychology for the Fighting Man and Psychology for the Returning Serviceman have con- 
tinued to be large, and the royalties which have accrued to the Division from the sale 
of these two volumes are considerable. The Subcommittee on Survey and Planning 
has continued to deliberate on problems referred to it by the Emergency Committee and 
to formulate new problems for consideration by the parent Committee. Other projects 
of the Emergency Committee during the year have included: preparation of a memoran- 
dum concerning the place of psychology in a full rehabilitation program, which was sub- 
mitted to the National Council on Rehabilitation for its consideration; an. unsuccessful 
attempt to have Engineer, Science, and Management War Training courses opened to 
individuals in government service; a small conference held at The Training School, 
Vineland, New Jersey, on professional preparation; and recommendation to the Social 
Science Research Council that a Committee on Interpersonal Hostility be formed within 
that organization. 

Because of the shift in problems dealt with by this Committee from emergency to 
professional and postwar problems, it has been deemed desirable that the Committee 
and its then existing Subcommittees be discharged as of December 31, 1945 

Asa result of many conferences held with representatives of the Services, government 
agencies, and Consultants, the Committee on History of Psychology and the War, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. R. M. Yerkes, has completed its preparatory work and is await- 
ing receipt of materials. In the meantime, the members are considering appropriate 
ways of organizing and presenting the materials to be submitted. 

Chairman H. S. Langfeld, of the Committee on International Cooperation in Psy- 
chology, has been corresponding with English psychologists with regard to the next 
International Congress, but it is probable that arrangements cannot be made for holding 
a Congress until several years after the conclusion of the war. Drs. Janet and Piéron 
have been heard from, and through the good offices of the Office of War Information 
books and reprints have been sent to Dr. Piéron in Paris. Subsequent to a recommenda- 
tion made at the Annual Meeting of the Division, this Committee was made a joint com- 
mittee with the Division of Foreign Relations of the National Research Council. 

Dr. Irvin L. Child has been appointed Chairman of the Committee on Latin- 
American Psychology upon recommendation of the former Chairman, Dr. J. G. Beebe- 
Center. Although no physical meetings have been held, the Committee has continued 
with the reviewing and abstracting of Latin-American psychological literature and 
assisting in the exchange of information on periodicals between the two continents. No 
progress has been reported on the encouragement of social-psychological field work in 
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Latin America by United States psychologist. It is hoped that in the matter of intercul- 
tural relations this Committee may collaborate with the Committee on International 
Cooperation in Psychology. 

Upon recommendation of the Emergency Committee in Psychology there was estab- 
lished in the Division a Committee on Release of Psychological Tests, Dr. C. L. Shartle 
acting as Chairman. In the original recommendation upon which this Committee was 
organized, it was intended that the Committee should recommend to the National Re- 
search Council the copyrighting of psychological tests and personnel pfocedures, the 
patenting of testing apparatus, and the assignment of copyrights or patents to reputable 
concerns for manufacture and distribution, these copyrighted tests to be made available 
without payment of royalties to any department of the Federal Government. This 
problem has not yet been finally settled. 

The Committee on Selection and Training of Aircraft Pilots, under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Morris S. Viteles, has continued to be one of the most active Committees of the 
Division. Upon completion of five years of research under contract with the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration the Chairman has prepared a report entitled The Aircraft 
Pilot: 5 Years of Research—A Summary of Outcomes, which appears as Report No. 46 
in the Technical Series. The major development of the past year has been the establish- 
ment of a second Institute of Aviation Psychology at Ohio State University. At this 
Institute preparations are under way for the initiation of a study on the relationship 
between visual measures and flight performance, which is being undertaken at the re- 
quest of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. The past year has also seen the establish 
ment of close liaison with such medical groups as the Aero Medical Association, the Schoo! 
of Aviation Medicine, and the Committee on Medical Problems in Civil Aviation of the 
National Research Council. 

The Office of Psychological Personnel, under the direction of Dr. Donald G, Marquis, 
has during the year, in addition to its routine office functions, assisted in furnishing in- 
formation on psychologists qualified to obtain commissions in the clinical psychology 
program and in helping inductees to be assigned to psychological duties; has cooperated 
with various departments of the Government in producing information about vocational 
opportunities in psychology; and has, through its Consultants, prepared three question- 
naires for survey purposes: (1) a questionnaire for surveying psychologists in the military 
services, devised by Lt. S. H. Britt; (2) a questionnaire on contract clinics being set up 
between the Veterans’ Administration and various educational institutions, prepared 
by Lt. (jg) John G. Darley; and (3) a questionnaire intended for graduate departments of 
universities on existing facilities and postwar plans for graduate training in psychology. 
It has been recommended that this Office be discontinued as of December 31, 1945, its 
records being transferred to the Central Office of the American Psychological Association. 


Respectfully submitted, 
LEONARD CARMICHAEL, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological Association: 


The Social Science Research Council holds two meetings per year which are attended 
by your representatives. These meetings are devoted to discussions of general policy 
and to reports of standing committees of which the most important is the Committee on 
Problems and Policy under the current chairmanship of A. T. Poffenberger. The Council 
is not organized on the basis of the fields represented as is the case in. the National 
Research Council. It is rather a unitary organization seeking to advance social science 
in general rather than the social science in particular. 
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During the past year the Council's attention has been directed primarily to problems 
of reorganization including the election of Dr. Donald Young as executive director to 
replace Dr. Robert T. Crane, retired. Some steps are being taken with reference to possi- 
ble post-war governmental subsidies to research in the social sciences. The Committee 
on Social Adjustment is concerning itself with problems of attitude and opinion measure- 
ment and with the broad field of rehabilitation. A problem on interpersonal hostility and 
conflict was transmitted to the Council by the Emergency Committee.in Psychology, 
NRC, and a committee to consider the problem was established. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WALTER S. HUNTER 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
OF PUBLICATIONS 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological Association: 

I am transmitting herewith the annual financial report on the operations of the 
Association. 

This report, audited by professional accountants, shows the financial condition of the 
Association as of December 31, 1944. 

The auditor’s report is a detailed one which is appended to this summary. It con- 
cers itself principally with an accounting for the cash received and disbursed during the 
year according to divisions of operation, a verification of the bank balance, an examina- 
tion of the securities, and an estimate of the liabilities. This process results in the balance 
sheet and a statement of net worth. 

Overall Condition. The financial operations for the year resulted in a surplus of $24,- 
847.99. The year 1944 was, thus, the best year the Association has had. In some measure 
this reflects the current financial condition of the members. Dues were paid in greater 
proportion to total membership than ever before, private libraries were restocked, while 
schools bought sets that they never before had owned. In all, the sale of back numbers 
amounted to roughly $6,300, or about twice what was expected. At the same time that 
income was higher, costs were down in practically every category. (See Exhibit A). 
especially important is the reduction in net cost of the Office of Psychological Personnel. 

Over a period of years the costs for abstractors and translators fell, due to wartime 
conditions principally; there were no expenses for annual meetings, no prgrams to be 
printed, etc. Rigid economies in printing reduced these costs, although more subscribers 
were served than ever before in the history of the Association. In 1944, the growth of the 
publications business has reached a level some 50 per cent greater than 1938. 

Many associations which tie dues and subscriptions together have been unable to 
supply recently acquired members with printed material. In our case, however, we have 
been able to furnish approximately the same amount of reading material, although we 
have crowded words on the individual pages. 

Assessment. In 1944, the War Service Assessment was continued. During the year, 
$7,330.41 came into this fund while the expenses were $6,924.10. Since we were prepared 
to underwrite the program of the Office of Psychological Personnel to the extent of 
$10,000, this is a real saving. Since its beginning, the Office has cost the Association 
$7,637.84 in excess of the assessments collected; these collections were $13,124.73 as of 
December 31, 1944. 

Office of Psychological Personnel. As in 1943, in 1944 we set up an account to maintain 
the Office of Psychological Personnel. Payments were made to the NRC in quarterly 
installments. Unforseen economies were practiced under Donald Marquis, so that this 
account shows a surplus, whereas a deficit was expected. Fiscal details are given in the 
Report of the Office of Psychological Personnel, but we can easily see the related activi- 
ties of the Treasurer’s Office in the following tabulation: 
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Contribution to NRC $10,000.00 
Collection of Assessment $ 7,330.41 
Refund from NRC 3,075.90 


$10 406.31 





Net gain to APA 
In 1943, net cost had been $ 3,172.79 
In 1942, net cost had been 4,971.36 


$ 8,144.15 
Less surplus, 1944 406.31 


Net cost since beginning of operation $ 7,637.84 


Investments. The growing surpluses have enabled the investment committee to put 
more and more dollars into war bonds. At the same time, falling interest rates have cut 
the income from investments. In 1938, an investment of $36,375.22 brought $1,139.72, 
while in 1944, $52,802.50 brought only $1,489.23 into current income. This is a slight 
increase over $1,373.83 in 1943. 


EXHIBIT A 
Summary of Income and Expense, 1938—44 


INCOME 
1944 1943 
Dues 


Members. . cae $ 5,270.50 $ 4,453. 
Associate 371.21 5,301. 
Subscriptions 
Members & Assoc......... 
Spec. Comb 
Others 
Reprints. . 
Back Numbers 
Collections from authors... . 
Interest on Savings Accounts 
Interest on Bonds aot F 
Advertising wit wcet , , j 575 
Miscellaneous............+«+. . : . a 1,221. 


$44 , 286 











1938 


Printing Costs : ‘ 

Allowance to Officers and Editors . ™ ‘ -84 , 564. 6,175. 
Compensation to Employees... . - A a .64 2 3,608.53 
Committee Expense big 45. 265. 
eee COeR, OP ilece occ eis tcc sees 

Reprints 

Abstractors & Translators 

Yearbook 

Office Supplies 

Payments to Authors. . 

Professional Services 

Provision for Doubtful Accounts 

Annual Meeting 

Miscellaneous 


SOGRRB . 0a iah oueeee ig ; $42 , 253.31 
Treasurer's Office .88 $6,126.42 $ 5,771.22 
Membership 3,476 2,937 — 
Publications, Total Units 157,849 116 ,399 


* A surplus, 
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Psychological Bulletin. The Bulletin ended the year with a surplus of $354.66. In 
the preceding year only 50 cents from each person’s dues were put into the Bulletin 
account so that it ended 1943 with a rather serious deficit. The costs of production are 
such that the ten numbers of the Bulletin cannot be supplied to members for much less 
than a dollar from each one. We have previously planned to get these production costs 
down toa point where 75 cents from each person would be sufficient. This does not appear 
possible in view of prevailing printing costs. (See Exhibit B.) 

Psychological Abstracts. \n 1943, the amount of dues allotted to the Abstracts was 
fixed at $3.00. This provided a sufficient sum to barely maintain the publication and 
was a step taken in view of expenses anticipated in the O.P.P. The same amount was 
transferred to this account in 1944, but this year we show a comfortable balance of 
$5,407.30. The reduction in expense shown by the Editorial Office account is the tem- 
porary wartime result of lack of material to be abstracted. This picture will change and 
we can look forward to a sharp increase in the expenses of this office following the war. 


EXHIBIT B 
Psychological Bulletin 


INCOME 


1944 1938 
Members and Associates $2,813. 3 ‘ $2,030.90 $1,339. 
Library Subscriptions 3,743. 2,986.45 1,608. 
Other Income 2,258. 2,960.74 1,354. 


Total Income... $8,715. $5,728.15 $7,978.09 $4,302. 





EXPENSE 
Sais $5 ,597. $4,877.98 $5,201.75 $2,744. 
Other Expense yi ; 2,763. 2,658.57 2,296.60 1,199. 
Total Expense... . ; $8,361.18 $7,536.55 $7,498.35 $3,943. 


Circulation. ... : 4,030 3,474 3,201 624 





The Business Office expenses can also be expected to increase as circulation becomes 
greater. The reduction in printing costs shown here does not mean a reduction in rate; 
it is consequent on the smaller editorial content and crowding of material on the pages, 
a measure designed to save paper. (See Exhibit C.) 


EXHIBIT C 
Psychological Abstracts 


INCOME 

19 1943 1941 1938 
Members and Associates.. . $11,230.50 $ 8,568.00 $10,823.76 $ 9,903.00 
Library Subscriptions. . Si 4,841.70 3,672.18 3,937 .46 3,152.95 
1 ,466 .62 1,512.18 1,420.26 1,062.47 


Total Income $17,538.82 $13,752.36 $16,181.48 $14,118.42 





EXPENSE 


Printing «eee .. $5,748.07 $ 6,178.54 §$ 
Editorial Office... |" 4'805104 ~ $/454.41 


43 
690. 6,703.08 
1,578.41 2,325.68 


8. $ 7,069.25 
704. 1,000.10 


, 
’ 
, 





$12,131.52 $13,958.33 $13,833.30 $14,772.43 
3 


4,095 3,649 ,338 2,701 


Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. The Journal of Abnormal continues to 
enjoy a substantial financial success. The financial picture of this journal is different 
from the others in the sense that, under the terms of the gift by which it was acquired, 
whatever surplus obtains must be used in the exclusive interests of this journal. On a 
previous occasion (1943) a special clinical number was provided as a gift to the sub- 
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scribers. In every respect this number was an extra issue rather than a supplement, and 
in view of the paper shortage, was an operation which could not be accomplished in 1944 
or 1945. The reserve, after the addition of the surplus for the year, stands at $6,683.91. 
(See Exhibit D.) 


EXHIBIT D 


Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 


INCOME 
1943 1941 1938 


Library Subscriptions iii as Eos . $2,875.16 $2,909.30 $2,729.34 
Clubs. 2 eee . : . 923.00 711.56 — 
773.20 784.68 837.94 


Total Income......... 3 : $4,608.74 $4,405.54 $3,567.28 





Printing ies J $4,099.23* $2,524.89 $2,346.41 
Other Expense ; 1,474.36 855 .82 1,077.91 








Total Expense........ ... $4,358.38 $5,573.59 $3,380.71 $3,418.22 
Net Income...... fe $2,011.31 $1'002.23¢ $1'024.83 §$ "148 9% 
Reserve ip 683.91 $4,672.60 $4,911.75 $2,580.15 


Circulation s ‘a 1,953 1,569 1,158 607 

* Includes clinical number. 

t Deficit. 

Psychological Review. During 1944, the Review adopted a double column, permitting 
the use of a somewhat smaller type size without interfering with legibility, and decreased 
the margins appreciably so that about 25 per cent more characters appear on each page. 
This means a paper saving of 25 per cent, as well as economies in press work. The cost of 
composition per page is larger because composition costs are proportional to the number 
of characters cast, regardless of size. In common with the other journals, the library sub- 
scriptions increased during the year. Details for selected years are shown in Exhibit E, 


EXHIBIT E 
Ps ychological Review 


INCOME 
1943 1941 1938 


Library Subscriptions yoo * $2,513.96 $3,166.76 $3,521.82 
Club Subscriptions . gt ae = 4 922.25 x —- 
Other Income. . . iy. ; : 642.58 a 646.77 


Total Income ‘dds =» $5,952.23 $4,078.79 $4,736.67 $4,168.59 





EXPENSE 


Printing... . ; , ... $2,916.68  $3,746.82* $2,604.71 $2,406.80 
Other Expense ; ; ‘nh . @ pee 1,218.58 1,128.16 1,028 .67 


Total Expense. ... ..ceee $4,038.00 $4,695.40 $3,732.87 $3,435.47 


Circulation A 78 1,883 1,543 1,132 808 
* Includes Jubilee Number. 





Journal of Experimental Psychology. In view of the paucity of manuscripts, this 
journal appeared in only one volume of six issues in 1944, instead of the former two vol- 
umes of six issues each. Although the details of income and expense show sharp changes, 
nevertheless the balance of total income over expense is more favorabie than it has ever 
been. 

It was felt that no further crowding of the page could be accomplished for this journal 
in view of changes of format made in 1941 in an effort to reduce costs. (See Exhibit F.) 
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EXHIBIT F 
Journal of Experimental Psychology 


INCOME 
1943 1941 1938 


Library Subscriptions ere $3,004.27 $4,215.87 $3,635.37 $4,887.78 
Club Subscriptions ‘ 1 ,868 .06 2,771.00 2 ,999 .36 _ 
Other Income ; : 1,927.60 1,725.33 2,070.32 1,823 .56 


Total Income... } . $6,799.93 $8,712.20 $8,705.05 $6,711.34 





EXPENSE 


Printi ... $3,751.22 $6,546.56 $5,767.38 $5,801.05 
Other & 851.84 2,097.40 1,997.86 2,064.35 


Total Expense . $4,603.06 $8,643.96 . $7,765.24 $7,865.40 
Total Circuiation....... 1,706 1,298 977 
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Psychological Monographs. The fiscal picture of the Monographs changes from year 
to year in unpredictable ways, depending on the character of the manuscripts accepted 
_ —some are more expensive to produce than others, while some authors require more 
copies than others. The Monographs are published on a commission basis designed only 
to cover the costs of handling. 

In order not to upset the club arrangement, two volumes of the Monographs were 
supplied in order to compensate for the single volume of the Journal of Experimental 
Psychology provided during the year. 

Journal of Applied Psychology. The financial picture of the Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology remains heartening during its second year under APA ownership. As was antici- 


pated, we were able to make the payments on the purchase price of the journal from 
operating proceeds. (See Exhibit G.) 


EXHIBIT G 
Journal of Applied Psychology 
INCOME 
1944 1943 
Library Subscriptions “Bae . $4,489.21 $3,905.05 
Club Subscriptions ; 1,864.75 1,151.75 
Other Income 1,677. 1,233.57 


$7,931.24 $6,290.37 





Total Income 


Printin, Leas. $3,242.83 $3,280.78 
Other Expe: ; piasiie ook sakes 


1,829.10 1,057.38 
Payment on Purchase... . 916.64 none 





Total Expense J $5,088.57 $4,838.17 
Cumulated Balance... aes: $4,294.87 $1,452.20 


Circulation 2,035 1,624 

Wartime Delays. Due to the numerous changes of address among members, we found 
it difficult to keep our mailing lists up to date. In 1943 we made some change in enough 
stencils to replace the entire list. Not everyone moved, but some people moved four or 
five times. In 1944, this fluidity continued in every greater volume. 

In addition to this extra work, if a magazine is mailed to an incorrect address, it 
usually gets back to us several months later and has to be mailed again in replacement. 
In 1944, it was not unusual to have 150 to 200 changes of address in each mailing, and 
since there are more than 50 mailings each year, the extra labor occasioned by incorrect 
addresses proved to be very large. 


In our reluctance to assume this waste labor, we several times delayed preparation of 
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wrappers beyond the usual time, to include last-minute changes. The extraordinary slow- 
ness of express shipments of wrappers further delayed appearance of the issues. 

At other times responsibility for delay fell on unforseen difficulties of printers who, 
were handicapped by labor shortages in their wrapping and mailing departments, i.c., 
where their lowest paid labor is employed. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WiLcarp L. VALENTINE, Treasurer and Business Manager 


REPORT OF EXAMINATION 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1944 


Auditor's Certificate 
January 28, 1945 
American Psychological Association, Inc., 
Evanston, Illinois. 


We have examined the balance sheet of the AMERICAN PsycHOLoGicaL Associa-' 
TION, Inc., as of December 31, 1944, and the statements of income and expense and net 
worth for the year then ended, have reviewed the accounting procedures of the associa- 
tion and, without making a detailed audit of the transactions, have examined or tested 
accounting records of the Association and other supporting evidence, by methods and to 
the extent outlined in this report. 

A summary of the balance sheets at December 31, 1944, and December 31, 1943 
follows: 

Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Increase 
1944 1943 Decrease* 
Assets 
$ 72,717.75 $57,193.06 $15,524.75 
Marketable securities... . 53,024.58 38,274.58 14,750.00 
Accounts receivable—net 4,493.07 3,170.10 1,322.97 
Inventories: 
Valuation placed on stock of back num- 
bers of publications 1.00 





$130,236.40 $98,638.68 





Liabilities and Net Worth 

Accounts payable , $ 2,790.20 
Contract payable , 10,000.00 916.67" 
Deferred income: 

Unexpired subscriptions............... 25,509.14 20,815.45 4,693 .69 

Miscellaneous deferred income 503 .44 — 503.44 
Reserved for special purposes 15,171.75 12,854.54 2,317.21 
Nat. werth... ities... 74,967.27 52,178.49 22,788.78 





$130,236.40 $98,638.68 $31,597.72 





The following comments relate to the accompanying financial statements and to the 
scope of our examination: 

Cash on deposit and in savings accounts was reconciled with the amounts shown in 
certificates received directly from the depositaries. Office cash funds were confirmed by 
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direct correspondence with the custodian thereof. The records of cash transactions for 
the year were checked by comparisons of the totals of cash receipts recorded in the cash 
book with deposits shown in monthly bank statements and by inspection of paid checks, 
invoices, or other data on file in support of the recorded disbursements. 

Marketable securities which were presented for our inspection are shown below: 


Redemption 
Interest or Market Fea 
Rate Cost Value 


Dec. 31 
Dec. 31, ; 
1944 1944 
U. S. Savings Bonds—Series G due No- 


vember 1, 1953 $ 5,000.00 $4,755.00 $ 20.83 
U. S. Savings Bonds—Series G due De- 


cember 1, 1954 } 25,000.00 24,050.00 52.08 
U. S. Savings Bonds—Series G due May 1, 


1956 5 ,000 .00 4,940.00 20.83 
U. S. Savings Bonds—Series G due No- 


vember 1, 1956 10,000.00 10,000.00 41.67 
$45,000.00 $43,745.00 $135.41 





Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. refund- 
ing and improvement mortgages—Series 
G due February 1, 1960........... § 7,802.50 8,020.00 86 .67 





Totals ee 3 $52,802.50 $51,765.00 $222.08 





The amount stated for accounts receivable was in agreement with the total of a 
listing of the individual accounts. We did not correspond with the debtors for confirma- 
tion of the balances due. Since the Association follows the policy of regarding income 
from dues for members and associates only when the payment therefor is received, no 
asset amount is shown in the balance sheet for unpaid dues. 

All ascertained liabilities of the Association at December 31, 1944 have been pro- 
vided for in the accompanying balance sheet. 

Deferred income represents the unexpired portion of subscriptions to the various 
publications of the Association at December 31, 1944, and sundry income received 
which is applicable to 1945 advertising and monographs. We tested the computations of 
the Association with respect to the amounts deferred to cover the unexpired subscriptions. 

Information submitted to us indicated that certain funds reserved for special pur- 
poses were not to be considered a part of the general funds of the Association. The Council 
has authorized that cash be deposited in a special savings account in the People’s Sav- 
ings Bank in Providence, to be used for post-war reconstruction of psychology. The 
amount of $3,229.84 in this account represents the unexpended balance of funds re- 
ceived for the ninth international meeting plus accumulated interest ($47.90 received in 
1944) thereon to December 31, 1944. Under the terms of a gift whereby the Association 
acquired the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, any surplus funds arising from 
its publication are to be used solely for the purposes of that journal. The amount of such 
surplus funds at December 31, 1944, was determined as follows: 


Balance at January 1, 1944 $ 4,672.60 
Plus excess of income over expense for the year—as shown by accompany- 
ing statement of income and expense 


Balance at December 31, 1944. ......... $ 6,683.91 
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Changes in the account Assessment from members for maintenance of Office of Psycho- 
logical Personnel are next presented: 


Balance at Janswasy. 1, 1904. sq. -:o0:s.«:vlen «ibn deteiilere <ervisie aibiad wie $ 5,000.00 
CERIO. oiled ico) ie oie 0, oars a eee eed dia is sare meas 7,588.41 


$12,588.41 





Amount applied as reduction of expense... ... 2... 2.662 5c eee ee eee 7,330.41 
Balance 6) Tipcuay- 31 1966 eo oe ncn 5 ss hd ee in Sk ss Ge Re $ 5,258.00 De 


The balance at December 31, 1944 is to be used to maintain the Office of Psychological 
Personnel during the year 1945. 





Opinion 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and related statements of income 
and expense and net worth present fairly the position of the AMERICAN PsYCHOLOGICAL 
AssociaTIon, INc. at December 31, 1944, and the results of its operations for the year, 
in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent 
with that of the preceding year. R 

Ernst & ERNST 
Certified Public Accountants 


BALANCE SHEET 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 








Ne 
December 31, 1944 
ASSETS 
Cash 
Demand Genoett .§. . ssi. +s arivess o> 4.58 sh cee neces $39 ,453 .09 
Savings accounts @: 913.75 reserved for special pur- 
pueue) res TE. 2 oO a ee ee 33,199 .66 
OGive caaht fratedle vias o's .cciccuat Garvedes aaeme ered: 65.00 $72,717.75 
Marketable Securities f Ba 
U. S. Savings Bonds—at cost.......... $45 ,000 .00 | 
Railroad bonds—at cost. ..........+06: 7,802.50 $52,802.50 Ad 
Accrued interest on bonds... ..........cccecceecees 222.08 53,024.58 
Le 
Accounts Receivable 
For sales, reprints, printing costs, etc................ $ 5,730.81 
Lous reserve l,j. ss OPERA Fa. 1,237.74 4,493.07 
Inventories 
Valuation placed on stock of back numbers of publica- 
i ed i A id hos Beye ts oe, @ CRS ire x- 1.00 


$130, 236.40 
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LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 
Accounts Payabie 


For printing costs and expenses 4,323.25 
To authors of Psychological Monographs............ 244 .06 
Pay roll deductions—employees’ income tax. 434.16 $ 5,001.47 


Contract Payable 


Due to Dr. James P. Porter for purchase of Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy—original contract $10,000 payable $83.33 per month 9 ,083 .33 


Deferred Income 
Unexpired subscriptions to: 

Psychologica! Abstracts... $ 9,002.48 
Journal of Experimental Psychology 2,497 .70 
Psychological Bulletin... .. 3,768.91 
Psychological Review.... 2,185.10 
foment of Abnormal and Social Psychology 2 ,044 .32 

sychological Monographs...... 2,820.85 
Journal of Applied Psychology...... 3,189.78 


$25 ,509.14 
Sundry deferred income..... yr 503.44 26,012.58 


Reserved for Special Purposes 
ec “4 be used for post-war reconstruction of psychol- 


$ 3,229.84 
Seripian funds of eqn of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology... . 6,683 .91 


$ 9,913.75 
Assessment from members for maintenance of Office of 
Psychological Personnel for the year 1945. §,258.00 15,171.75 
Net Worth 
Balance at December 31, 1944 74,967 .27 


$130, 236.40 


STATEMENT OF NET WorRTH 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Year ended December 31, 1944 
Balance at January 1, 1944.... yee Bay $52,178.49 


Add: 
Net income for the year as shown by accompanying 
staternent of income and expense.... $24 , 847.99 
Less: 
Excess of income over expense of Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology— 
credited to reserve for special purposes $2,011.31 
Portion of net income reserved for special! 
purposes: 
Interest on funds to be used for post- 
war reconstruction of psychology 47 .90 2,059.21 22,788.78 





Balance at December 31, 1944 a $74,967 .27 
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DISTRIBUTION OF CASH 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
December 31, 1944 

Demand deposit: 

The Ohio National Bank, Columbus, Ohio. . $39 ,453 .09 
Savings accounts: 

The Ohio National Bank, Columbus, Ohio............ $2,974.09 

People’s Savings Bank in Providence, Provi- 

dence, Rhode Island: 
$2 ,329.68 
3,229.84 5,559.52 


6,267.02 


Island 2,716.98 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company, Providence, 

Rhode Island 2,078.14 
Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles, 

Angeles, California 2,737 .40 
Union Square Savings Bank, New York, New York.... 5,272.90 
Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co., San Francisco, 

California 2,857 .58 
Huntington National Bank of Columbus, Columbus, 


2,736.03 33,199.66 
Office cash funds: 


Secretary’s office, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 
Abstract editorial office, Brown Univ ersity, Providence, 
Rhode Island ae : 65 .00 





$72,717.75 


CONSOLIDATED BUDGET FOR 1946 
Estimated Income 


Fellows @ $10.50. . 
Associates @ $5.50. . 
For Divisions @ $1.00 
Student Affiliates @ $.50 
Subscriptions 
Abstracts @ $3.00. .. 
American Psychologist @ $1.50 
Club Subscriptions 
Income from Libraries 
Subscriptions 
Abnormal... .. .. 


~~ . 


g| 88882555 
3|sesssse2 


Experimental.............. 
Monographs 

Applied. . aiken 
American Psychologist. Sis 


Wd WW w Ue 


hs 
y=) 
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Back Number Sale 


Total Income from Libraries 
Advertising 
Income from Investments 
Miscellaneous 
From AAAP 


ToTAL INCOME 


To Divisions $ 4,200.00 
Printing Costs 34 ,400 .00 
Abstracts ; 
Amer. Psychol... . 
Bulletin 
Abnormal...... 


Experimental... ... 
Applied 


Editorial Stipends $ 2,850.00 
Abnormal....... 
Bulletin 


Experimental... 
Se 
Applied Monog... . 
Monographs...... 
Journ. Consltg.. .. 


Officers’ Stipend 800 .00 
etwas Seqretery. ..\...'. cs ewetete 
Treasurer 


Editorial Salaries ee. $ 5,500.00 
Abstracts 
Amer. Psychol 
Abstractors 


Executive Secretary's Salary 
Assistant to Secretary 
Abstracts Editortal Office 
Central Office Salaries 
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Rental Central Office 
Office Supplies....... 


Supplies for Abstracts Office... - 


New Equipment 
Yearbook Printing...... 


Annual Meeting Expense........ 


Travel Fund, Executive Secretary... . 


Committee Expense 
On Washington location. . 
eee 
Com. Grad. & Prof. Trg... 
Com. on Clinical........ 


Com. on Publication, Trav... .. 


Program Committee. . 


Membershtps 
Office of Scientific Personnel... 
Intersociety Color Council. 
American Council on Education 
National Soc. Rehabilitation. . 


Contingency 


ToTAL EXPENSES... . 


300 .00 
500 .00 
300 .00 
400 .00 
400 .00 
200 .00 


233388388 


$ 1,060.00 


$90 ,810.0 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE FALL MEETING OF THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


LILLIAN G. PORTENIER, UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
Executive Secretary 


The regular annual fall meeting of (he Rocky Mountain Branch, APA was 
held at the University of Colorado, Boulder, Saturday, October 13, 1945. For 
the fourth consecutive year the summer meeting of the branch was dispensed 
with due to war conditions. . 

William A. Blakely, Colorado College, was elected Chairman for the year 
1945-1946 succeeding L. W. Miller. Lillian G. Portenier will continue as Execu- 
tive Secretary for a three year term, 1944-1947. 


PROGRAM 


Saturday October 13 
L. W. Mriuer, Chairman 


Abilities and Interests of Japanese-American High School Seniors, LILLIAN G. 
PORTENIER, University of Wyoming. 


The subjects used for this study were the high school seniors for 1943, 1944, and 
1945, respectively, about 675 students, at the Heart Mountain Relocation Project near 
Cody, Wyoming. The scores for the Heart Mountain seniors on the 0.S.U. Psychologica! 
Test, the Hennon-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability, the Terman-McNemar Mental Ability 
Test and the lowa Silent Reading Test, and information secured from a personal data 
sheet were compared with similar data for all Wyoming high school seniors, about 2,500 
for each of the three years. The average scores for the Heart Mountain seniors were 
consistently lower than those for all Wyoming seniors and also lower than the norms on 
all tests. Some differences were highly reliable. The inferiority appeared to be due pri- 
marily to a language handicap. The Japanese-American students who came to Heart 
Mountain from California were inferior to those from Washington and Oregon on most 
of the tests. As compared with all Wyoming seniors a much smaller percentage of the 
Heart Mountain seniors indicated plans for continuing higher education and marked 
differences between the two groups in their vocational choices were also found. Racial 
prejudice and culture patterns appear to be factors. 


Lamarckin-Darwinian Reorientation. T. H. HowELxs, University of Colorado. 


The issue of euthenics versus eugenics tacitly postulates the more general issue of 
Lamarckianism versus Darwinianism. It is argued that both of these supposed alterna- 
tives involve the same pseudo issue; they both arise from equivocal applications of 
Weismann’s famous test of inheritance, that an inherited characteristic will be main- 
tained in spite of environmental change, while environmental. characteristics are tem- 
porary and their continuance is dependent upon maintenance of the special environment 
in which they were first produced. Change from the “original,” supposedly-hereditary 
forms, however, proves (according to Weismann’s test) that they are really no more per- 
manent than the acquired forms. Since the test is itseif fallacious, it can sire only 
false interpretations. The Lamarckian-Darwinian problem is therefore a spurious prob- 
lem; both the Lamarckian and the- Darwinian interpretations are false because they are 
both based on a differentiation which cannot be logically or objectively justified. There 
are no “hereditary” or “acquired” traits. If a genuine and realistic orientation towards 
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life and problems of genetics, both phylogenetic and ontogenetic, is to be achieved, both 
of these interpretations must be abandoned, since both are erected on the same fallacy 
and one is just as bad as the other. A reorientation, involving the hypothesis of levels of 
integration, and based on recent evidence of the similarity and chemical nature of genes 
and viruses, is suggested. The far-reaching implications of this reorientation for our 
prevalent approaches to psychological! and sociological problems are pointed out. 


The Emotional and Vocational Problems in the Treatment of the Tuberculous. 
RutH K. AXELRAD AND GERTRUDE K. FELSENBURG, National Jewish 
Hospital, Denver. 


This is a description of the Social Service and Vocational Guidance program at the 
National Jewish Hospital, a non-sectarian, free hospital, established to care for the 
tuberculous from all parts of the country, who are unable to pay for private care. 

Tuberculosis is characterized by three factors which make it necessary to employ 
extra-medical procedures in helping patients: 

I. The chronicity of the disease and the tendency towards repeated breakdowns. 

II. The long duration of treatment and need for isolation of the patient. 

III. The lack of inhibition of mental! functioning during the illness. Patients’ emo- 
tional responses to the illness vary from euphoria to irritability and belligerence to de- 
pression, suicidal trends, and apathy. These responses are complicated by personality 
disturbances which existed prior to the illness. Treatment of these is required to insure 
cure and to prevent further breakdown. Therefore, tuberculosis results in social, voca- 
tional, and emotional problems requiring services of psychiatrists, social workers, 
psychologists, guidance counsellors, occupational therapists, group social workers, and 
teachers. The use made of these workers is decided upon on individualized case work 
basis dependent upon the needs, and follows full anc careful appraisal of the total 
situation. Treatment of emotional problems needs to be supplemented by planning and 
training for suitable vocational goal. This goal is determined on the basis of the physical 
condition, intelligence and aptitudes, educational background, and the economic and 
social situation. Vocational training is carried on in the Hospital, and is sometimes com- 
pleted under the auspices of a State Rehabilitation Department when the patient returns 
to his home state. Before a patient is discharged, home conditions are checked to see 
that they are favorable. The social service department’s goal is to see that the patient is 
emotionally as well as physically ready for discharge. 


A Presentation of Data on the Mental Growth Curve, with Some Implications for 
Longtime Prediction. ARNOLD H. Hi_pen, Child Research Council and The 
University of Colorado School of Medicine, Denver, Colorado. 


Data are presented on one group of the children being studied longitudinally at the 
Child Research Council. Chronological age is fifteen years or more. They have been 
given the Stanford-Binet Scale over a period of years. Number of tests per child averaged 
ten; the usual test interval was a year, never less. Mean IQ for the group, based on mean 
IQ for each child, was 117.31, S.D., 11.55. Mean variation in IQ was found foreach case; 
the mean of these was 6.20. Fluctuations of considerable degree are not unusual, and 
do not seem dismissable simply as random errors of measurement. The possibility is 
suggested that they might reflect patterns of growth or developmental stages. Greater 
understanding of these changes may require correlative growth data from psychological 
and other fields, a study of intra-test relationships, and other analyses. It is interesting 
that the terminal IQ for each child appears more closely related to his highest IQ up to 
the age of 12 years (average, 1.12 points higher) than it does to the average of his 1Q’s 
up to that age (average, 9.79 points higher, difference is statistically significant, at a level 
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of less than 1%). The possibility is suggested that annual testing might provide a more 
accurate basis for predicting a child’s ultimate potential test level. 


A General Scientific Method as a Basis for the Communication Arts. EL woop 
Murray, University of Denver. 


Communication training may become vitally needed training in human relations 
when it incorporates unto itself the available general scientific metheds from linguistics, 
speech, psychology and general semantics. Through proper communications training 
the attitude of the scientist toward the phenomena in his test tube may be carried over 
into all human contacts and affairs. This will not be possible, however, until teachers of 
communication cease to teach these subjects merely as transmission. They must teach 
and must be prepared to improve the whole unified indivisible circuit of evaluation of 
facts, of transmission and projection, and of social integration. As teachers of the chief 
tests of human relations (such as reading, writing, speaking and listening) they must be 
prepared to teach students to evaluate appropriately, to be conscious of their abstract- 
ings, to avoid identification, and to recognize the orders of removal of verbalisms from 
the first order events which make up the world of process to which adjustment must be 
made. 


An Experimental Study of Proactive Inhibition as Exhibited in Immediate Recall 
of Consonants. Loretta K. Cass AND Wa. A. BLAKELY, Colorado College. 


A study of inhibitory influence on the recall of consonants where the main task was 
preceded by tasks of varying degrees of similarity to it points to the same general results 
obtained by E. S. Robinson and E. B. Skaggs in their 1927 study of retroactive inhibition. 
The main task consisted of varied lists of ten consonants each of which were presented 
visually by an exposure apparatus and recorded immediately by the subjects. Prior to 
the presentation of each list, the subjects were stimulated, in successive trials, first by 
ten intermittent buzzer sounds, next by ten intermittent flashes of light, then by one 
of six series of ten consonants which had no letters, 2 letters, 4 letters, 6 letters, 8 letters 
or all letters like the main task consonants. A rest period of duration equal to the time 
spent in the preliminary tasks of the other series served as a control trial. The experi- 
menters concluded that proactive inhibition as exhibited in this investigation was most 
evident in the series where a medium degree of similarity between the preliminary and 
main tasks were secured and least evident in the cases of minimum similarity or exact 
repetition in the tasks. 
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Ellington Field, Texas* 


I. INTRODUCTION 


This article is the ninth in a series dealing with the Aviation Psychology 
Program in the Army Air Forces. In previous articles (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7) early 
phases of the Program and the organizations concerned with classification test 
development have been described. The most recent article (8) dealt with the 
present organization, policies, and research activities of the Program. A group 


* This article was prepared by the Staff of the Psychological Research Project 
(Navigator) and edited in the Psychological Section, Medical Research Division, Office 
of the Air Surgeon, Headquarters, Army Air Forces, Washington, D. C. 
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of articles, of which this is the first, has been planned to present the work of the 
Psychological Research Projects in the AAF Training Command. 

The mission of Psychological Research Project (Navigator), hereafter desig- 
nated as PRP(N), has been the application of psychological and statistical 
techniques to research in navigation in the Army Air Forces. The primary 
functions of the Project have been: 


1. The development of an objective scale for measuring skill in navigation. 
2. The evaluation of navigation training aids. 

3. Pesearch on the selection and evaluation of navigation instructors. 

4. Training research in the navigation schools. 


PRP(N) was activated in January 1944 at Selman Field, Monroe, Louisi- 
ana, and in December 1944 moved to Ellington Field, Texas. Since its inception 
Capt. Launor F. Carter has been the director. As of August 1944 the staff con- 
sisted of 6 officers, 10 enlisted men, and 2 civilians. In the following roster of 
the personnel the number after each name indicates length of assignment to 
the Project in months. The asterisk indicates men on duty as of 31 July 1945. 


Officers Who Have Been Assigned to Psychological Research Project (Navigator) 


Months on Duty Months on Duty 
Abrams, Jack B. 3 Heathers, Glen L. 12 
Brown, James C. 3 *Michael, Ruby E. 
*Carter, Launor F. 19 Royce, Joseph R. 
Christensen, Julien M. 8 *Smith, Leo P. 
*Dudek, Frank J. 17 Van Saun, Horace R. 
*Friedman, Seymour T. 4 *Zielonka, William A. 16 


Enlisted Men Who Have Been Assigned to Psychological Research Project (Navigato 


Months on Duty Months on Duty 

Brown, Gilbert C. 6 Levine, Solomon 9 
Brown, William C. Lyerly, Samuel B. 
Cook, John O. *Lyon, Wolcott M. 
Dutton, Winfred E. *Miller, Irving 

Ernst, John Munger, Allyn F. 
*Erskine, Ernest Ninneman, Lawrence 
Friedman, Herschel *Peltier, Thomas E. 
Gage, Nathaniel L. *Rosemark, Edward M. 
*Glaser, Robert Rust, Ralph 

Grigg, Austin E. *Smith, Harley B. 
Hawthorne, Judson *Smith, Herbert A. 
Jenkins, Ernest A. i Swanson, Albert 
*Joseph, Robert T. Swarthout, Donald 
*King, John P. Wiley, Llewellyn N. 
Kravetz, Nathan Williams, Meyer 


* On duty 31 July 1945. 
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Rather than spend its energies in the performance of limited research and 
service functions for the navigation training program, the Project has at- 
tempted to develop new techniques for the treatment of psychological prob- 
lems in the field of navigation. To accomplish this, the Project has found that 
psychological training is not enough and that a knowledge of the theory and 
procedures involved in navigation is essential for effective psychological re- 
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search. The Project has also recognized that research in the military situation 


must be of such a nature as to yield results which can lead to specific and prac- 
ticable recommendations. 


I]. OBJECTIVE MEASURES OF SKILL IN NAVIGATION 

A. Development of Printed Tests of Proficiency. A major task undertaken 
by the Project has been the development of objective measures of skill in navi- 
gation. The assumption was made that the most proficient navigator is one 
who can best perform the various types of navigation. Consequently, the pri- 
mary aim for the development of the measures was the construction of tests of 
proficiency of as many aspects of navigation as practicable. Different test 
media were necessary to provide maximum coverage of navigation theory, 
techniques, and procedures. The employment of printed tests, photographic 
tests, and check lists was considered essential in ascertaining over-all skill. 

The first step was the construction of the Navigator Proficiency Test 
(Form A). The test contained 120 multiple-choice items and was divided into 
eight parts, each part covering a different phase of navigation. The test was 
adapted for use with a standard machine-scored answer sheet. 

After administration of the test to 261 men about to graduate from naviga- 
tion school and 366 returned combat navigators the responses were subjected 
to statistical analyses. The analyses included part-score intercorrelations, item 
analyses, and the determination of test reliability. When a comparison of the 
test grades was made with navigation school classroom and aerial grades, the 
test was found to be primarily a measure of theoretical classroom knowledge. 

In the light of these results, a complete revision of the test was undertaken. 


The revised test, called the Navigator Proficiency Test (Form B), consists of 


nine parts and contains 228 items. The total testing time is approximately 
twice that of the former test. Two fundamental differences between the two 
tests may be noted. First, in Form B, an increased emphasis is placed upon 
techniques, procedures, and practical applications rather than upon theoretical 
aspects. Second, in addition to testing specific phases of navigation, Form B in- 
cludes a part designed to test judgment in navigation. This part attempts to 
evaluate a navigator’s ability to perform tasks in sequential procedures, to 
know the limitations of men and instruments, to apply general knowledge to a 
specific problem, and to improvise in unforeseen situations. A statistical 
analysis of Form B is now in progress. 

One of the types of navigation that does not yield to measurement by a 
printed test is pilotage. This technique of navigation requires the location of 
position in the air by the identification of ground features on a map. To meas- 
ure ability in pilotage a test is being developed making use of aerial photo- 
graphs. The subject is presented with a booklet of photographs and another 
booklet containing maps on which he is to identify the pictures. The sequence 
of photographs simulates the flight of a plane along a given course with the 
navigator looking at the ground at intervals. Time limits for viewing each 
photograph give the effect of the pacing required when moving over the terrain. 
To further insure the similarity of this procedure to the conditions in the air, 
the subject is not permitted to turn back in the photographic booklet to pic- 
tures which he was unable to identify earlier. All identification points are let- 
tered to facilitate the use of a machine-scored answer sheet. Two other im- 
portant features of the pilotage test are the use of oblique photographs to allow 
a broader view of the terrain and the use of a magnetic wire recorder to present 
the test instructions in an optimally standardized manner. 
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To add to the comprehensiveness of the instruments for measuring naviga- 
tion skill, a further test was designed to present the air navigation situation in 
the classroom. This test is entitled the Navigator Proficiency Test—Map 
Reading and Dead Reckoning (Motion Picture Test) and consists of a motion 
picture of the terrain traversed on a 90-minute flight mission. Views of naviga- 
tion instruments, operating in the same manner as in actual flights, are pre- 
sented in the film. The instrument readings and the passage of the terrain 
below are carefully synchronized to simulate actual flight conditions. An im- 
portant advantage of this test is its flexibility of application inasmuch as pro- 
ficiency on several phases of navigation can be evaluated simultaneously. The 
use of the film as a training aid also shows promise. 

To determine an individual's proficiency in the use of specific navigation 
instruments, the development of a series of performance check lists has been 
begun. 

The testing devices discussed above are thought to constitute a sufficiently 
comprehensive and objective series for measuring skill in navigation on the 
ground. 

B. Evaluation of Navigation Performance in the Air. Important in the con- 
struction of a comprehensive measure of navigation proficiency is the measure- 
ment of actual navigation performance in the air. A technique for measuring 
on-the-job performance would be expected to yield a criterion by which tests 
could be validated and training methods and training aids evaluated. Investi- 
gations showed that the usual measures of performance in the air were quite 
unreliable, because of the subjectivity of the grading system and the presence 
of many unstandardized conditions. In view of these findings PRP(N) pro- 
ceeded to devise a means of evaluating navigator performance in the air. 

The technique developed by the Project requires that a mission be flown by 
a number of planes in formation so that the students in each plane encounter 
the same conditions of flight. Two expert navigators fly with the formation 
to obtain the data from which a standard log can be compiled and by which 
student logs can be evaluated. (A log is a record of the navigation carried on 
during the mission.) To insure a reliable measure of performance, the mission 
is divided into four parts which are evaluated independently. 

An important aspect of the technique is the manner by which student 
performance is graded. Employing the data obtained by the two expert naviga- 
tors, a criterion is developed for each navigation variable on each part of the 
mission. The deviation of a student's estimate of each navigation variable 
from this standard is called his ‘‘error score.’’ In this way each variable in the 
navigation procedure is scored independently. 

A study of aerial performance indicates a moderate degree of intramission 
reliability computed by correlating the first and fourth parts of a mission 
against the second and third parts. Inter-mission reliability is very low. Fur- 
ther analysis indicates that the low reliability is the result of several factors: 
considerable learning occurs between missions, weather and other flight condi- 
tions vary between missions, and practical flight operations require that dif- 
ferent planes with instruments varying in accuracy be used from mission to 
mission. At the present time modifications are being made to standardize the 
procedure further and thus increase its reliability. 


Ill. RESEARCH IN TRAINING 


Research has been undertaken to isolate the component factors involved 
in basic navigation (precision dead reckoning ground plot) and to determine 
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the relative importance of these factors. If this is accomplished, valuable in- 
formation can be obtained about many problems encountered in navigation and 
navigation training. For example, it is possible from the results of such research 
to determine how much instrument readings should be emphasized in teaching 
navigation and which instruments should be stressed early in training. Further- 
more, objective information should be available concerning desirable modifica- 
tion of certain instruments. 

In these studies data from student logs obtained by the technique described 
above are analyzed by two statistical methods, factor analysis and multiple 
correlation. In the first method the matrix of intercorrelations of student error 
scores on the various navigational variables is computed. From this matrix 
factors are extracted which can be interpreted as factors involved in the per- 
formance of basic navigation. 

In employing the second method it is assumed that the criterion of a good 
navigator is how accurately he determines his position. A multiple regression 
equation is computed which gives the relative weights of the different naviga- 
tional variables in predicting a student's error score in determining position, 

The application of both these methods has demonstrated that the primary 
source of error in determining the course flown is to be found in only one of the 
three major operations. On the basis 6f this study PRP(N) recommended that 
navigation schools place more emphasis on certain training procedures and that 
modifications be made in certain navigation instruments. 

Aside from practical suggestions such as the one presented above, the main 
contribution thus far in this phase of the work is the presentation of an ap- 
proach by which the problems of navigation and navigation training can be 
analyzed and evaluated. 

Because the research on the factors involved in navigation was undertaken 
at a particular stage in the navigation course, the Project sought to obtain in- 
formation about the importance of the navigational variables at other stages of 
training. At the present time an attempt is being made to determine the curve 
of learning basic navigation. Periodically throughout the course of an experi- 
mental class in navigation school, standardized flight missions are conducted, 
from which measurements of the student proficiency at different stages in the 
course are obtained and the curve of learning can be determined. 

It is contemplated that from this study it will be possible: to say whether or 
not students who graduate from the course have reached the peak of pro- 
ficiency in their ability to carry out basic navigation; to determine the kind and 
amount of training necessary to bring students up to a particular level of per- 
formance during the course; and to investigate the reliability of student 
performance from mission to mission. This information is essential for the es- 
tablishment of a definitive policy for eliminating students with little promise 
of becoming good navigators. 

As an important part of its research in training, the Project undertook an 
extensive evaluation of a navigational training aid. A controlled experiment 
was conducted to determine the contribution of this training device to pro- 
ficiency in navigation. The technique for measuring performance in the air 
was applied in the study. The experiment was designed to compare two groups 
of cadets whose training was the same except for training aid experience. The 
experimental population consisted of four classes of about forty navigation 
students each. Each of the classes was divided into two groups matched so that 
their average navigation aptitude scores (stanines) were equal. Of the two 
groups in each class, one was designated as the “trainer” or experimental group 
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and the other as the “‘classroom”’ or control group. This division was made to 
counterbalance two variables. The first was instruction within classes. It was 
quite possible that navigation instruction differed from class to class and by 
dividing each class into two groups equality of instruction was maintained. 
The second variable was that of flight missions. Each class flew as a unit and 
relatively independently of the other classes. Hence, it was possible that cor- 
responding missions in the course, flown by different classes, would not be 
comparable because of different conditions of flight. Throughout the experi- 
mental portion of the training program, a navigational problem on the ground 
preceded each flight mission. At this time the trainer group performed the 
problem with the training aid while the classroom group performed the same 
problem in the classroom. 

The performance of the students on flight missions, i.e., their actual per- 
formance as navigators in the air, was used as the criterion by which the two 
groups were compared. Three standard criterion missions were conducted. 
For each mission it was necessary to control all the variables which might have 
influenced the error scores of the students in each group. For example, a stu- 
dent’s position in the plane might have contributed to his score for the variable 
‘“‘wind drift,’’ since the first two seats in the plane were equipped with gyro- 
stabilized instruments for determining drift while the instrument in the third 
seat was non-stabilized. To counteract this difference in instruments, each 
student sat only once during the three missions in a given seat in a plane. 
To counterbalance differences between the planes in the formation, such as 
instrument variation and differences in pilot ability, there were always two 
men from the trainer group and one from the classroom group in each plane, 
or vice versa. In an effort to eliminate any cooperation between students, no 
student ever flew with the same men twice. 

From each student’s log error scores were obtained for 13 navigational vari- 
ables, each of which was subjected separately to statistical analysis. The fifst 
step in analyzing these data was the determination of the means and standard 
deviations of the error scores on each variable for the two groups. On the basis 
of these statistics, hypotheses concerning the differences between the groups 
were drawn. However, before these hypotheses could be accepted or rejected 
it was necessary to examine them in the light of the uncontrolled factors which 
influenced the error scores. These factors will have to be evaluated as contrib- 
utors to the error scores before any accurate conclusions can be drawn about 
group differences. To accomplish this, analysis of variance is being applied to 
the data so that the effects of certain of the uncontrolled variables will be as- 
certained and valid conclusions drawn regarding the various hypotheses. 


IV. RESEARCH ON THE SELECTION OF INSTRUCTORS 


Another of PRP(N)’s major areas of research has been the development of 
tests for the selection of navigation instructors from returned combat naviga- 
tors. Considerable effort has been expended in attempting to validate tests 
which seemed to be discriminative. However, validation studies have been hin- 
dered by constantly changing military’ conditions which have resulted in dis- 
carding of certain validation criteria and searching for new ones. + Efforts to 
follow a sample group of instructors through their training and out into the 
field as active instructors have been retarded by the rapid turnover of personnel 
in the navigation schools. ‘ 

The construction of instructor selection tests has proceeded on three main 
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assumptions. On the assumption that favorable attitudes and interests are 
essential to success in teaching, the Project developed a Survey of Attitudes 
designed to reveal the degree to which the examinees possess attitudes and 
interests favorable to teaching. The second assumption was that a certain 
amount’of general scientific knowledge is necessary for an individual to be able 
to present the scientific phases of navigation effectively. On this assumption 
a Scientific Background Test was developed, consisting of 60 multiple-choice 
items on various elementary scientific subjects. A third test, an Instructional 
Judgment Test, was constructed on the hypothesis that a measure of the abil- 
ity to make intelligent judgments about various pedagogical problems would 
correlate with succéss as an instructor. This test consists of items which re- 
quire the subject to make a decision about how to handle certain teaching situ- 
ations. The three tests described above, together with a test of navigation pro- 
ficiency and the recommendations of superior officers, constitute the basis for a 
procedure designed to select combat returnees for Instructors School. 

Two general kinds of criteria have been employed in the validation of these 
tests. Criteria based upon measures of performance in Instructors School while 
the returnee is still taking his teacher training are called “in-training”’ criteria 
those based upon estimates of an instructor's performance while he is actually 
on the job teaching navigation are called “on-the-job” criteria. 

Three types of measure have been used as in-training criteria. The first is 
derived from two forms, the Instructor's Weekly Report and the Qualification 
Report. The former is a rating scale on which a trainee’s weekly performance is 
evaluated by his instructor. The latter provides over-all ratings on the course 
work and instructor qualities of the trainee by all his instructors at the end of 
the course. The Qualification Report is partially dependent upon the weekly 
reports. A second criterion is an instructor’s evaluation of a .rainee made by 
quartile ratings in each separate class section. This evaluation is based on the 
instructor's over-all impression of the trainee’s proficiency in Instructors 
School. A third criterion measure is the recommendation of a navigator by his 
instructor in Graduate School. (All returned combat navigators are sent to 
Graduate School after their return from overseas and prior to further assign- 
ment.) This recommendation is a rank order rating of all men desiring to be 
instructors. Under conditions prevailing at the time instructor selection re- 
search began, the Qualification Report was a fairly satisfactory criterion meas- 
ure. Changed conditions in the Instructors School, however, tended to reduce 
its sensitivity greatly. The other criteria have been shown to be unreliable and 
got satisfactory measures for the validation of instructor selection tests. 

The on-the-job criterion measures consist of four ratings on which the teach- 
ing ability of an instructor is evaluated by his students, by his co-workers, by 
his supervisors, and by himself. Fourteen items are identical in the rating scales 
used, thus making it possible to determine the amount of agreement among the 
raters. Recently, when the opportunity presented itself, the Project shifted 
the emphasis in validating the instructor selection tests from in-training cri- 
terion measures to on-the-job measures which are*now being ‘collected. 


V. WorkK IN THE NAVIGATION SCHOOLS 


The participation of PRP(N) in problems pertaining specifically to the 
teaching program of the navigation schools has been largely advisory. Since 
the schools have departments of research and development which investigate 
problems of teaching methods, curriculum development, and grading tech- 
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niques, the Project has contributed its services only when research of a particu- 
lar psychological or statistical nature has been required. The chief contribu- 
tions to the school training programs have been the participation of the project 
personnel in the development of a standardized grading system for flight mis- 
sions and the construction of certain questionnaires. 

One of these questionnaires was a Survey of Student Opinion. In develop- 
ing this questionnaire an effort was made to utilize the opinions of the students 
in the navigation schools to assist in the improvement of the curriculum and of 
the performance of the instructors. The Survey consists of two parts. The first 
part deals with the student's evaluation of the course of instruction. It con- 
sists of a booklet of 29 items in which questions are asked about the general 
nature of the course and the effectiveness of instruction, examinations, and flight 
missions. The second part is a 15 item rating scale on which each student rates 
his instructors with respect to qualities such as knowledge of subject matter, 
ability to arouse and maintain interest, and control of the class. The first item 
of the scale asks the student to indicate how sure he is of his ratings. The 
ratings on the second part of the student questionnaire are summarized in a 
profile which gives the instructors a graphic picture of their strong and weak 
points as judged by the students. In addition, the instructors are presented with 
a set of norms which enable them to determine their position in relation to 
other instructors on each of the qualities rated in the scale. In the administra- 
tion of the Survey of Student Opinion the student is not asked to sign his 
name and is requested to be as truthful as he can be. The questionnaire is cur- 
rently being used at the various navigation schools and from its results per- 
tinent recommendations on curriculum, instruction, and grading have been 
made. 

Another questionnaire is a Survey of Conditions in Combat Navigation. 
It was constructed for the purpose of supplying data which would be useful 
in suggesting curriculum changes in the navigation schools, suggesting revisions 
in the measures of navigation proficiency, offering valuable information for air- 
crews undergoing training in the States prior to going to combat, and providing 
information for the selection of “lead” navigators. 

The questionnaire consists of 150 multiple-choice items and is intended to 
secure a comprehensive picture of a returned combat navigator’s experiences. 
Specifically, the questionnaire seeks to obtain information on the physical 
conditions of a combat tour in various air forces, including the number of mis- 
sions flown, opposition encountered, causes for loss of aircraft, and conditions 
at the base of operations; the kinds of navigation employed in the various 
theaters of operations; the frequency with which various navigational tech- 
niques were used; the combat navigator’s evaluation of his training as a navi- 
gation student; and the agreement among navigators as to the characteristics 
required of successful lead navigators. 

The questionnaire has been administered to over 600 returned combat 
navigators from both the European and the Pacific areas. An item analysis 
of these data has been completed and, after a revision of the items, based on this 
analysis, extensive use of the questionnaire is anticipated. 


‘VI. SUMMARY 


The Psychological Research Project (Navigator) has initiated the appli- 
cation of the techniques of psychology to research in navigation. Since its in- 
ception the Project has constantly expanded its activities in the hope of 
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increasing its value to the Army Air Forces navigation program. The results 
of this emphasis upon fundamental! research demonstrate the soundness of this 
approach and indicates the desirability of continuous basic research in the 
Army Air Forces. 
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THE ARMY GENERAL CLASSIFICATION TEST 


STAFF, PERSONNEL RESEARCH SECTION * - 
Classification and Replacement Branch, The Adjutant General's Office 


I. Introduction. Animportant milestone in the history of psychometrics was 
established in World War I with the development of Group Examination Alpha. 
Not only was this the pioneer paper-and-pencil test of mental ability, but for 
more than twenty-five years, it has held a clear title to the honor of being the 
most widely administered test. This honor now passes to the Army General 
Classification Test whose upwards of nine million administraticns leaves it no 
challenger to the title. 

The Army General Classification Test (AGCT) is a test of “general learn- 
ing ability.” Developed by Army personnel technicians, it was completed 
before the first draftees arrived at reception centers in 1940 and has been 
given to every literate inductee since that time. During more than four years 
of use, four separate but comparable forms of the test were developed and re- 
leased. AGCT-1la was released in October 1940, 1b in April 1941, and ic and 
id in October 1941. The first two forms were discontinued (except for use of 
supplies on hand) with the release of forms ic and id, and these latter were 
used continuously until replaced by a new type test battery, the Army General 
Classification Test-3, in April 1945. 

AGCT-1 contains three types of items in spiral-omnibus form: vocabulary, 
arithmetic, and “‘block-counting.”’ Forms 1a and 1b contain 150 test items and 
a separate practice booklet; 1c and 1d include 140 scored items and 10 practice 
items. All items are of the four-choice multiple choice variety, arranged for 
administration with a separate answer sheet to enable either hand or machine 
scoring. The time limit for all forms is 40 minutes, and the raw score is the 
number of “‘rights’’ minus one-third of the number of “wrongs.” 

Il. Development of AGCT-1la. In the spring of 1940, a Personnel Testing 
Section was established under the War Plans and Training Officer of The Ad- 
jutant General’s Office. With a small staff of two or three reserve officers on 
temporary tour-of-duty status, one civilian personnel technician (detailed from 
the Air Corps Technica! School) and a few clerks, this section was assigned the 
task of developing a classification test for use with recruits reporting at receiv- 
ing centers in the Army. The proposed test, to be used in the same manner as 
the Group Examination Alpha, was to be capable of reliably sorting new arrivals 
according to their ‘ability to learn quickly the duties of a soldier.’’ In April 
of the same year, a Committee on Classification of Military Personnel Advisory 
to The Adjutant General’s Office was established by the National Research 
Council. At the first meeting of this group, May 24, 1940, the proposed new test 
was discussed and the work so far accomplished was outlined. In a report tothe 
Committee at this meeting, Lt. Colonel (then Captain) M. W. Richardson 
enumerated the following specifications for the test: 


1. The test includes both verbal and non-verbal items. 

2. Assuming that modern warfare is rapidly becoming more technical, emphasis is 
placed upon items calling for spatial thinking and for quantitative reasoning. 

3. It is planned to keep at a minimum items greatly influenced by amount of school- 
ing and by cultural inequalities generally. To this end, the use of information items is 
not planned. 
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4. Insofar as possible, the time or speed element is to be minimized. 

5. The general classification test is not intended to serve the purpose of trade tests. 
6. It is specifically recognized that the test does not measure personality traits. 

7. The test must appeal to the average officer and soldier as sensible. 


At this time, approximately 5,000 test items had been constructed, including 
the following types: arithmetic reasoning, common sense, vocabulary, number 
series, synonyms and antonyms. In an effort to minimize the verbal character 
of the materials, work was being done with pictorial items (cubes, plane figures, 
etc.). In June an experimental test, containing some of these materials was 
printed but proved to be too restricted in range of difficulty. Later a prelimi- 
nary test composed of vocabulary, arithmetic, and block-counting items, in 
separate sections, was printed. And by August 1940, the first form of the Army 
General Classification Test (AGCT-la) was ready for standardization. This 
form, like ail subsequent editions, contained the same three kinds of items— 
vocabulary, arithmetic and block-counting—but was arranged in spiral-omni- 
bus form. 

III. Standardization of AGCT-1a. In World War I, the Group Examination 
Alpha was not administered on an Army-wide basis until the early part of 1918, 
by which time more than two million men had already been inducted and 
trained. The problem of standardization, therefore, was relatively simple. In 
1940, it had been decided to provide a set of norms for easy interpretation of 
AGCT scores in such fashion that the average soldier would receive a score 
of 100 and the standard deviation of all scores would be 20. But in order to 
prepare this standard score scale in time for use with the earliest draftees, it 
was necessary to standardize the test for a population that had not yet been 
selected. In other words, it was necessary ta compute a set of derived “Army 
Standard Scores’ based on the universe of potential draftees. Since it was im- 
possible to administer the test to a representative sample of the potential Army 
population, it was decided to administer it to a group of available men and to 
estimate the mean and standard deviation of the population from the statistics 
of the tested sample by means of a weighting technique. An optimal weighting 
procedure would require that the sample be stratified with respect to all vari- 
ables whose joint effects would account for all of the test variance. Since it was 
impossible to infer all possible correlates, it was assumed that an adequate pro- 
portion of test variance would be accounted for by the three factors of age, edu- 
cation and area of residence. 

The AGCT-1a was, therefore, administered to a sample composed of 3,790 
Regular Army enlisted men and 606 CCC enrollees. After the selection of cases 
in the desired age brackets (20-29 years) and elimination of those with incom- 
plete information regarding education and residence, the sample was reduced 


to 2,675. The computation of the Army Standard Score scale was then carried 
out in five steps: 


1. Determination from census data of the proportion of the total potential Army 
population in each age group by education and by area of residence. 

2. Determination of the same proportions for the sample tested. 

3. Weighting each cell of the sample so that its characteristics with regard to the 
variables of age, education and residence were the same as those of the total population. 

4. Determination of the estimated parameters of the potential population from the 
weighted raw score mean and standard deviation of the sample: 


5. Computation of Army Standard Score equivalents for each AGCT raw score by 
linear transformation. 
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It is recognized that this method involves a number of assumptions which 
cannot be demonstrated to be in accord with the facts: 


1. That the three variables considered account for a large proportion of the test 
variance. 

2. That the distribution of scores within each cell of the sample is random with re- 
spect to the distribution of scores in the corresponding cell of the total potential popula- 
tion. 

3. That there is no differential death rate for the various age groups (since the age 
distributions of the 1940 potential Army population were estimated from the 1930 
census data). ; 

4. That the actual Army population would be a random sample of the total potential! 
Army population, i.e., that no bias would enter into the selection of those men in the 
total potential Army population who were to be drafted. 


If these assumptions were justifiable, and if distribution of AGCT standard 
scores in the potential Army population were normal, then it might be expected 
that the actual distribution of AGCT standard scores of inductees would be 
normal and that the percentages in each of the five Army Grades would be 
those listed in Table I (Expected Percentages). The obtained grade distribu- 


TABLE I 


EXPECTED AND OBTAINED DISTRIBUTIONS OF ARMY GRADES ON AGCT-1a 
Limits in Limits in 
Army Grade terms of Stand- terms of Army 
ard Deviation* Standard Scores* 


I +140 and above 130 and above 7 9.0 
1] + }o-+1he 110-129 24 36.4 
III — $o—-+ $e 90-109 38 29.0 
IV —140-— $e 70— 89 a4 17.0 
V Below —1}¢ Below 70 7 8.6 


* On 15 July 1942 the lower limit of Grade IV was extended downward an additional 
half standard deviation from Army Standard Score of 70 to 60. 

+ Based on the population of 589,701 cases reported from November 1949 to October 
1941. 


Expected Obtained 
Percentages Percentages 


tion (last column, Table 1) indicates that this expected distribution was only 
approximated, and suggests that the assumptions involved in the standardiza. 
tion were not entirely warranted. In the first place, it was not practicable to 
include race as a variable in the weighting procedure. Secondly, the actual 
Army population does not truly reflect the potential Army population due to the 
selective elimination of those with low mentality and those with occupational 
and dependency deferments. There are doubtless a number of other factors 
which account for the discrepancy between the expected and obtained distribu- 
tions. 

IV. Alternate Forms. Following the release of the AGCT-1la, work was 
started on the preparation of alternate forms. The first of these, form 1b, was 
authorized for use in April 1941. It contained the same three kinds of items as 
form la: vocabulary, arithmetic and block-counting. The vocabulary items 
were presented in context, instead of in the ‘means the same as” form of AGCT- 
la. The block-counting items were the same as those in the earlier form. 
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AGCT-1ib was standardized on a population of 3,856 men who were also 
given the la form. The raw score means and standard deviation for the two 
forms, and the coefficient of correlation between forms were as follows: 


AGCT-1la AGCT-1b 
Mean 77.7 77.6 
Standard Deviation 29.2 31.4 
Correlation between forms .954 
Number of Cases 3,856 


Standard score equivalents for each 1b raw score were computed from the 
combined regression equations of the correlational surface (i.e., linear trans- 
formation to a distribution having the same mean and standard deviation as 
the la standard score distribution for the population involved). This method 
was logical in assuming the error variance to be distributed equally between 
the two tests. And it resulted in an Army grade distribution for 1b which 
closely approximated that for 1a, which was desirable from the view point of 
field use. 

Forms ic and id were prepared at the same time and were released in Oc- 
tober 1941. Questions concerning modifications in content and format were 
considered, but were resolved in favor of the earlier forms. All items were newly 
constructed for each form except that the same block-counting items were used 
in both. The separate practice booklet was dropped, and the fore-exercise 
incorporated into the test booklet itself. The number of practice items was 
reduced to ten, and the number of test items to 140. The time limit remained 
the same. 

Forms ic and id were standardized at the same time on a population of 
1,782 cases. This group was administered both new forms, in counterbalanced 
order, and scores on form la were obtained from the records. The means and 
standard deviations of the three forms are given in Table II. The two new forms 


TABLE II 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE VARIOUS ForMs oF AGCT. STANDARDIZATION 
oF Forms ic & 1d. 


Form N Mean* Standard Deviation* 
la 4782 104 .37 23.41 
Ic 1782 59.72 26.90 
id 1782 59 .05 26.27 


* Values for la are expressed in Army standard scores, and those for ic and 1d are in 
terms of raw scores. 


are very well matched in difficuity, as judged by their means and standard 
deviations. No comparison between old and new forms is possible since the 
la values are given in terms of standard scores. In general, however, forms ic 
and id are somewhat more difficult than 1a, and are more discriminating in the 
upper ranges of ability. . 
Standard score equivalents for the new forms were computed by a method 
which was intended to reduce some of the negative skewness of the earlier dis- 
tributions, and at the same time, keep the meaning of the standard score 
scale for all forms essentially the same. This method involved the construction 
of an arbitrary criterion distribution for the population tested based on the 
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combined values of all three forms, and the scaling of 1c and 1d raw scores 
against this newcriterion distribution by the method of ‘‘equivalent percentiles.” 
The resulting conversion table was used for both 1c and id. Using the same score 
limits for the five Army grades as with the previous editions, the two new 
forms placed 2-3% fewer men in grades I and II, and about the same percent- 
age more men in the two lower grades. The distribution of 1c and 1d scores 
paralleled the theoretical normal distribution through the upper score ranges 
but deviated markedly below the mean. ‘This marked discrepancy was mainly 
produced by the application of the test to illiterates or semi-illiterates who were 
completely unable to cope with it. Nearly a fifth of all the scores in the Grade V 
range are in the standard score interval of 40-44, and 27 per cent of them are 
below 50. When it is considered that the raw score equivalents of these inter- 
vals are; 
Standard score interval Raw Scores 
40-44 0,17 
45-49 2,3 


it is obvious that many men for whom the test is not appropriate are included 
in the distribution. 

From the Army viewpoint, the excess of Grade V's was disturbing, since, 
rightly or wrongly, this grade has come to have a'stereotyped meaning which 
often leads unit commanders to protest if allotted too many such men. As an 
expedient, therefore, the Grade V range was arbitrarily narrowed by extending 
the lower score limit of Grade IV an additional half standard deviation down- 
ward. This, of course, had no effect upon the distribution of scores but altered 
the grade distribution considerably. With these new score limits, the grade dis- 
tribution became much more symmetrical, as shown in Table III. This table 
is based on more than 8 million cases tested in reception centers throughout 
the country prior to January 1945. 


TABLE III 
GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF MEN PROCESSED THROUGH RECEPTION CENTERS 1940-1944 


Army Grade Standard Score Limits Percentage of Total Group 
130 and above : 
110-129 
90-109 
60-89 
59 and below 
Total number of cases 8,293 ,879 


V. Reliability. The reliabilities of each of the forms of AGCT have been 
computed a number of times and by various methods. Typical values of these 
reliability coefficients are presented in Table IV. These reliabilities are con- 
sistently high with the exception of the retest reliability of form 1a. There are 
several reasons for this: the interval between tests varied considerably; the 
conditions under which the tests were administered varied from test to retest; 
the population is highly selected (mean score of 118.6) and narrowly restricted 
in range (SD of 12.2). The correlations between forms are generally high, per- 
mitting them to be used interchangeably. 

VI. Relation to Other Variables. Performance on AGCT is not related to 
age. The correlation, in a representative Army population, is .02 (Table V). 
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TABLE IV 


RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS OF THE VARIOUS FORMS OF THE ARMY GENERAL 
CLASSIFICATION TEST 


Coefficient 
Form Method N Mean SD of 
Rapprttty 
la Kuder-Richardson #21 2,675 a”. mae 194 
Odd-even, corrected 639 — — .97 
Retest (various intervals 
between tests) 501 118.6 12.2 .82 
Alternate forms 472 la Shiq” ayaa” 89 
a ib 88.2* 24.4* : 












Kuder-Richardson #21 10 A* Oa 


.97 
Alternate forms nh Diet ib 74:6" . 81.4" 
ss la tia”. 3.2° ‘92 

















Kuder-Richardson #21 7 Pe pete Re .96 
Alternate forms f Ic 60 .0* ay .3” 


(1-13 week interval) ~~ jaorb 104.4 23.9 Sted 



























Kuder-Richardson #21 1,782 a ee .96 
Alternate forms 503 id 59.6* 26.6' 95 
_ ic 60.0*  27.3* : 


* Values expressed in raw scores; all others in standard scores. 






There is some evidence, however, that with older and more highly selected 
groups, the correlation is negative. With two groups of officers, for example, 
whose mean AGCT scores were 122.2 and 120.4 (SD’s 12.5 and 11.9) and whose 
mean ages were 31.6 and 32.8, the correlations between AGCT and age were 
-.33 and —.20 respectively. This negative relationship is doubtless due in 
part, at least, to the fact that AGCT is administered as a time-limit test, and 
the speed element may be important despite original intentions. 

\s might be expected, the correlation between AGCT and education is 
rather high (Table V). With education expressed in terms of highest grade com- 
pleted, the correlation is .73. When expressed in terms of number of years of 
education, the correlation is slightly lower; for some 20 different samples, the ~ 
coefficients ranged from .16 to .66 with a median value of .60. 


TABLE V 
CorRRELATION OF AGCT witH AGE AND EDUCATION 
Variable Form N Mean SD r 











Age la 4330 70.4* 24.4* .02 

Education (highest grade completed) la 4330 70.4* 24.4* 73 

Education (number of years in school) ic 500 104.1 21.5 .66 

Education (number of years in school) lc 461 116.9 14.5 -46 

Education (number of years in school) Uniden- 478 106.9 20.9 -66 
tified 


* Values given in raw scores; all others in standard scores. 
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The relationship between the AGCT and some other well-known tests of 
mental ability (or intelligence) is shown in Table VI. Unfortunately, for the 
purpose of answering questions of comparability, most of these data are not 
wholly satisfactory. For the most part, the correlations listed are by-products 
of studies designed for other specific purposes. Most of the popilations involved 
were consequently preselected on the basis of one or another of the two tests 
with a restriction in range on one or both variables. 

This trancation is demonstrated by the AGCT means and standard devia- 
tions of the samples listed in the table. In three cases, the AGCT means are well 
above 100 and in four cases the standard deviations are less than 20.* Two 
of the populations cited approximate the AGCT distribution of the total Army, 
and in both of these cases the correlation is high. Evidently the AGCT, the 
Army Alpha, and the Otis test yield roughly comparable results over the range 
of ability represented in the Army. 


TABLE VI 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN AGCT AND VARIOUS OTHER TESTS OF MENTAL ABILITY 


AGCT 
Test “N Means SD's 
Army Alpha (Well’s Revision-long form) 434 115.4* 12.3 .79 
Army Alpha (Well’s Revision-long form) 750 98 . 3 22.7 .90 
Otis Higher Mental Ability Examination 1046 103.5 23.1 .83 
ACE Psychological Examination 885 127.7° 12.4 .65 
ACE Psychological Examination 1371 114.14 16.3 .79 
Army-Navy College Qualifying Test, C-3 251 108 .6 14.5 75 


* Population preselected on basis of Army Alpha score. 

> Population selected to match the AGCT grade distribution of all men processed 
through reception centers in 1943. 

¢ Population of AST trainees preselected by education and AGCT score. 

4 Population of high school graduates selected to match the AGCT grade distribution 
of all high school graduates in the Army. 


VII. Validity of the AGCT. The major usefulness of the AGCT in the 
Army has stemmed from its value in selecting men for a large number of sp- 
cialist training courses. Several hundred validity coefficients attest to its value 
in this connection. A sample of these validity coefficients is presented in Table 
VII. One or two points about the data presented there should be noted. In the 
first place, as is evidenced by the means and standard deviations listed, most 
of the populations were preselected on some variable correlated with AGCT 
(education, civilian occupation, etc.) or on AGCT itself. Secondly, in most in- 
stances the criterion employed is academic grades in the training course. Both 
of the points should be considered in drawing conclusions from the data con- 
tained in Table VII. ; 

According to the table, the AGCT appears to be of value in predicting 
grades in a wide variety of training assignments. In the technical training 
courses (excluding the last three categories in the table) the correlations with 


* Since these data are presented in terms of Army standard scores, the mean and 
standard deviation of a representative Army population would approximate 100 and 20 
respectively. 
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TABLE VII 


VALIDITY COEFFICIENTS OF THE AGCT. Vartous EXAMPLES 
Population 


Administrative Clerical Trainees, AAF 
Clerical Trainees, AAF 

Clerical Trainees, Armored 

Clerical Trainees, WAAC 


Airplane Mechanic Trainees 
Airplane Mechanic Trainees 
Motor Mechanic Trainees 
Tank Mechanic Trainees 


Aircraft Armorer Trainees 

Aircraft Armorer Trainees 

Aircraft Welding Trainees 

Bom ht Maintenance Trainees 
Sheet Metal Trainees, AAF 

Teletype Maintenance Trai.eces, AAF 


Radio Operator & Mechanic Trainees, AAF Grades 
Radio Operator & Mechanic Trainees, AAF Code Reg Speed, WPM 
Radio Operator Trainees, WAAC Grades 
Radio Mechanic Trainees, AAF Grades 


Grades 


Criterion N SD 





Grades 2947 
Grades (weighted) 123 
Grades 119 
Grades 199 





Grades 99 
Grades 3081 
Grades 318 
Grades 
Grades 
Ratings 
Grades 
Grades 
Grades 
Grades 
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Gunnery Trainees, Armored 

Field Artillery Trainees, Instrument and 
Survey 

Motor Transport Trainees, WAAC 

Tank Driver Trainees 

Truck Driver Trainees 


Grades 








Grades 
Ratings 
Road Test Ratings 





Bombardier Trainees, AAF 

Aircraft Warning Trainees, Plotter-Teller 
Aircraft Warning Trainees, Plotter-Teller 
Intelligence Trainees, AAF 
Photography Trainees, AAF 
Cryptography Trainees, AAF 
Weather Observer Trainees, AAF 


Grades, Academic 
Grades, Theory 
Grades, Performance 
Grades, Academic 
Grades 

Grades, Phase 1 
srades 





Officer Candidates, Infantry 
Officer Candidates, Ordnance 
Officer Candidates, Signal Corps 
Officer Candidates, Tank Destroyers 
Officer Candidates, Transportation Corps 
Officer Candidates, WAAC 


Grades, Academic 
Grades, Academic 
Grades, Academic 
Grades, Academic 
Grades, Academic 
Grades, Academic 


Officer Candidates, Infantry 
Officer Candidates, Ordnance 
Officer Candidates, 13 Arms and Services 


Leadership Ratings 
Leadership Ratings 
Success vs. Failure 


UWrmeeave | wedeuHin| nie |S oO] Obme | HOH ere 
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AST Trainees, basic engineering 
AST Trainees, basic engineering 
AST Trainees, personnel psychology 
AST Trainees, personnel psychology 


Grades, Inorganic 
Chemistry 

Grades, Math. (Trig.) 

Ranks in Statistics 

Ranks in Tests & 
Measurements 





West Point Cadets, 4th Class 
West Point Cadets, 4th Class 
West Point Cadets, 4th Class 


West Point Cadets, 4th Class 
West Point Cadets, 4th Class 
West Point Cadets, 4th Class 
West Point Cadets, 4th Class 
West Point Cadets, 4th Class 


* Biserial Correlation. 
t First Term. 


Grades, Englisht 
Grades, Mathematicst 
Grades, Military To- 
pography 
Grades, Tactics 
Grades, Frencht 
Grades, Germant 
Grades, SpanishT 
Grades, Portugueset 


Swenew wwlo RAD 
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grades range from .20 to .73. The lower figures are for courses in teletype main- 
tenance (.20), photography (.24) and aircraft welding (.26); the higher values 
are for the theoretical phases of the plotter-teller course in aircraft warning 
(73), and for grades in motor mechanics (.69), bombardier training (.62) and 
WAAC clerical training (.62). Comparisons are difficult, however, because of 
the factor of pre-selection. In each of the instances cited where low validity co- 
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efficients were obtained, the groups had been selected on several factors, in- 
cluding AGCT score. In some of the other groups, yielding higher coefficients, 
pre-selection was either not so rigorous (aircraft warning trainees) or was not 
exercised at all (motor mechanics). 

In officer candidate schools, AGCT usually correlates with academic grades 
around .40, despite the rigid selection and restricted range of scores.* The cor- 
relation with leadership ratings, however, is low; consequently the biserial 
correlation against success or failure (grades plus leadership) is only .28. The 
test also correlates well with grades in English, mathematics and military 
topography for the first year at the U. S. Military Academy, but shows little 
relationship to grades in foreign language courses. As a predictor of grades 
in the Army Specialized Training Program, however, the AGCT comes off rather 
badly. This is partly accounted for by the selected character of the population 
of trainees;+ and it is partly a function of the training program itself. Because 
the various courses and curricula were sharply accelerated, they leaned more 
heavily than is usual for college courses, perhaps, on a thorough background 
in high school subjects, and less heavily on abstract ability to learn. A special 
selection test involving English usage and mathematics of the type normally 
encountered in secondary school curricula yielded validity coefficients as high 
as .60—.70 for various AST courses. 

For four and a half years, the AGCT-1 was used, in one edition or an- 
other, throughout the Army at home and abroad. No exact count of the total 
number of administrations (both tests and retests) is obtainable. But it is 
certain that for all of that period, an average of more than four thousand 
persons were tested each day! In April 1945, the test was superseded, except 
for certain special purposes, by the Army General Classification Test-3a. 
While this new test is completely different from the earlier tests, (it is composed 
of four separately timed and separately scored subjects: Reading and Vocabu- 
lary, Arithmetic Computation, Arithmetic Reasening and Pattern Analysis) 
the over-all score provides a measure practically identical to the older AGCT-1 
score and thus permits continued use of this familiar and valuable index of 
general learning ability. 


* A score of 110 or better on AGCT isa prerequisite for officer training. 
t An AGCT score of 115 or better was required of candidates for the AST Program, 
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An article describing the program of the Test and Research Section of the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel appeared in the July 1945 issue of the Psychological 
Bulletin.* As indicated therein, one of the major phases of the test construction 
and research program in the Bureau of Naval Personnel is the development of 
standardized achievement examinations and other procedures for measuring 
attainment of personnel in Navy schools and in other Navy training programs. 
This article describes in some detail that aspect of the activities of the Test and 
Research Section. 

During 1942 and 1943 an extensive training program was established, in- 
cluding (a) recruit and officer indoctrination schools designed to orient new per- 
sonnel to the Navy, (b) elementary and advanced training schools in which 
officers and enlisted personnel learned the many technical knowledges and skills 
requisite to successful performance in their wartime specialities, and (c) pre- 
commissioning and shipboard training programs. 


PROBLEMS IN THE MEASUREMENT OF ACHIEVEMENT 
IN NAVAL TRAINING PROGRAMS ' 


Because of the rapid growth of naval training activities, many problems 
arose in determining the level of attainment of personnel and the adequacy of 
training programs. Some of these problems may be stated as follows: 


1. Knowledge and skills of graduates of Navy training programs varied markedly. 
This was due to diversity in curriculum content in the several programs presumably 
teaching the same subjects, and in competence of instructional and administrative per- 
sonnel in training programs. 

2. Grading practices showed conspicuous variation with respect to the factors used 
in determining school grades and to other standards of attainment. 

3. In many cases locally devised examinations failed to cover the minimum essentials 
of the curriculum. 

4. There was no consistent procedure for routine administration of achievement 
tests; in many training activities they were irregularly and infrequently administered. 


As these and similar problems multiplied, it became evident that a program 
of standardized evaluative procedures could be of value in improving training 


by 


1. Providing a common yardstick for measuring the attainment of graduates in two 
or more schools in which the same type of instruction was offered. 
2. Promoting fairness and uniformity in assigning grades of graduates. 


* Psychological Testing and Research in the Bureau of Naval Personnel: Work of 
the Navy’s Test and Research Section, Psychol. Bull., 1945, 42, 433-444. 
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3. Focusing attention of instructors on the essential knowledges and skills which 
should be mastered by trainees. 

4. Motivating and pointing the way for improvement of instruction. 

5. Providing a basis for determining the effectiveness of instruction in different 
schools of the same type. 


Late in 1943, upon the request of the Quality Control Division* of the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, a program of developing standardized evaluative 
procedures was added to the existing test development program. Specifically 
the mission with respect to the development and use of evaluative procedures 
was threefold: 


1. To develop examinations for officer and enlisted training programs. 

2. To recommend policies regarding the use of tests in evaluating training. 

3. To provide technical assistance and advice in solving problems involving the meas- 
urement of achievement in Navy schools, 


PROGRAMS FOR WHICH MATERIALS HAVE BEEN DEVELOPED 


Between January 1944 and October 1945 achievement examinations have 
been developed for use in the following types of training programs: (1) officer 
training, (2) recruit training, (3) elementary and advanced training schools 
for enlisted personnel, and (4) shipboard and shore station training. A descrip- 
tion of types of examinations for each of these training programs fvllows. + 


Officer Training Programs 


Achievement examinations have been constructed to measure the attain- 
ment of graduates of Naval Reserve Midshipmen Schools and of Naval Reserve 
Officer Training Corps Units. These examinations cover seamanship, damage 
control, navigation, ordnance and gunnery, communication, recognition, naval 
administration, and naval law. 

Officer Pre-Radar Achievement Examinations are used to measure the at- 
tainment of officers being trained as electronics engineers and to assist in 
selection of such personnel for advanced technical training. Examinations have 
also been developed to determine proficiency of officers upon completion of 
tactical radar training. 


Enlisted Training Programs 


Recruit training. Standardized recruit achievement examinations are ad- 
ministered to recruits upon completion of training. The examinations cover 
general information about the Navy and its organization, seamanship, military 
training, ordnance and gunnery, fire fighting, gas warfare defense, recognition, 
lookout, telephone talker, and first aid and personal hygiene. 

School training. Written final achievement examinations have been pre- 
pared for measuring the attainment of enlisted personnel in fifteen types of 
elementary and advanced naval training schools. In addition to written exam- 


* The Quality Control Division is charged with maintaining the “quality” of naval 
training. 

t A complete list of achievement examination materials developed through October 
1945 will be found at the end of this report. In this program the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel has been materially assisted by projects‘of the National Defense Research Com- 
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inations, performance tests and identification tests have been developed for 
programs where such instruments were considered to be of especial utility. 

Shipboard and shore station training. A comprehensive series of ‘‘Advance- 
ment Examinations’’ has been developed for use by examining boards on ships 
and stations in determining the eligibility of enlisted personnel for promotion 
to various pay grades in petty officer status. These are pools of items designed 
for use in locally developed tests in order to establish uniformity in promotion 
standards. In all, four volumes, totalling some 30,000 test items on 46 types of 
Navy jobs, have been published and distributed to ships and stations. The test 
items in each book are organized into examinations for the various ratings. With- 
in each rating items are geared in difficulty to the level of technical competence 
required for advancement to third, second, first class, and chief petty officer 
status. 

Special Training Programs. Constructed for use in the Navy Special 
Training Program, Reading Achievement Examinations are designed to meas- 
ure the functional literacy of those persons who, because they could not read 
or write, were given a special twelve weeks’ course in language development. 
These examinations are constructed to measure levels of reading ability be- 
tween complete illiteracy and sixth grade, since the standard of literacy set by 
the Navy is ability to read at the fifth grade level. They are specific in charac- 
ter, involving skill in reading signs, notices, simple instructions, elementary 
technical materials, and narrative. Both general vocabulary and specialized 
naval terminology and idiom are taken into consideration. Examinations have 
been standardized by comparison with data from the Gates Reading Survey 
and the Sangren-Woody Reading Test; all tests were administered to the same 
group of approximately four hundred trainees. A conversion table for translat- 
ing raw scores into reading grades has been developed. 





Types oF TEsts DEVELOPED 

Three general types of measuring instruments have been constructed for 
use in measuring outcomes of instruction in naval training programs: paper and 
pencil examinations, identification tests, and performance tests. A brief de- 
scription of each type follows. 

Pencil and Paper Examinations. These examinations consist of multiple 
choice test items designed to measure knowledge essential to performance of 
technical duties. Most of them involve problems in which operational knowl- 
edge is required of the trainee. Insofar as possible, liberal use has been made in 
these tests of photographs of equipment, diagrams, and other illustrative mate- 
rials 

Identification Tests. These tests have been developed to test the trainee’s 
acquaintance with the basic tools and equipment of his rating. Here use has 
been made of actual equipment to measure the extent of recognition of separate 
parts of machinery and knowledge of the part's function in its total mechanism. 
For example, for Gunner’s Mates school, identification tests have been devel- 
oped which require the trainee to name and locate essential parts of five com- 
monly used types of guns. 

Performance Tests. Because proficiency in the Navy billet requires not only 
a knowledge of essential facts and principles but also skill in the application 
of knowledge, special attention has been given to the objective measurement of 
performance. Accordingly, performance tests have been devised to determine 
how well trainees could apply skills, learned in training, to the assembly and 
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disassembly of guns, the starting and stopping of Diesel engines, the sending and 
receiving of semaphore messages, and the locating and correcting of casualties 
to engineering equipment. : 
OTHER SERVICES 


Manual on Constructing and Using Achievement Tests. In recognition of the 
need on the part of instructors in Navy schools for reliable and usable informa- 
tion on the preparation of examinations for local use, a manual ‘Constructing 
and Using Achievement Tests’’ has been prepared. The basic techniques of 
test construction are presented in non-technical language and in concise form 
Four major sections deal with performance tests, written tests, test administra- 
tion, and scoring and interpretation of tests. Particular emphasis is placed 
upon the local development of performance tests. Instructors are encouraged 
to consider such basic questions as the following: 


1. What are the essential skills and information the men must have to do the job 
for which they are being trained? 

2. What are the most significant aspects of performance to be tested? 

3. What criteria of performance will be used to indicate good or poor performance 
(quality of finished product, skill and accuracy of of urations, speed, identification, etc.)? 

4. What is the most effective, consistent, and economical way to administer the test? 


Examples of satisfactory performance test situations, together with com- 
plete directions for setting up equipment, administration, and scoring are also 
provided. 

In the section on written tests, the more common types of achievement 
examination items are discussed. Fundamental rules and principles are il- 
lustrated with test items as in the following example. 


Avor ASKING QUESTIONS ON TRIVIAL DETAILS 
AND UsELEss SuBjJECTS 


Trivial. (Not much practical value in know- 


Useful knowledge: ing this): 

Hydraulic systems using mineral base The term which best describes the science 
fluids are flushed and cleaned with of using ordnance material is 

1. soap solution. 1. ballistics. 

2. kerosene. 2. cannonade. 

3. carbon tetrachloride. 3. boresighting. 

4. alcohol. 4. gunnery. 

5. caustic soda solution. 5. tactics. 


Attention is called to “good” and ‘‘poor”’ testing situations and the need 
for uniformity of procedures in testing is emphasized. 

The section on scoring and interpretation of test scores describes the use 
and preparation of answer keys of various types and deals with the translation 
of test scores into “grades” through a simple linear conversion procedure. A 
simplified method for analysis of test items as a means of directing attention 
to areas of instructional deficiencies is also included. 

Analyses of Distributions of School Grades. One of the routine activities of 
the Test and Research Section has been periodic analyses of grading in naval 


training schools. Records, by classes, of the grades assigned to graduates are . 


sent in by the schools. Distributions of these grades are made and basic statis- 
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tics computed, following which a report is made to each school. This report 
consists of the distributions of grades in each class, with comments on the 
apparent satisfactoriness of the distributions and with suggestions for modifica- 
tion in grading standards. 


PROCEDURES FOLLOWED IN TEST. CONSTRUCTION 


The standardized examinations produced in the Test and Research Section 
represent a fusion of the ideas of test technicians, subject matter instructors, 
and training officers in schools and other programs. The process of constructing 
an examination is best described as a cooperative undertaking in which the 
following techniques are employed: 

Preliminary Stages. In determining the programs for which achievement 
examination materials are to be prepared, both the technical level and the size 
of the training program are taken into consideration. Tests are developed for 
the more important and technical programs and those which include the largest 
number of trainees. Once it has been decided to develop materials for Electrical 
schools, for example, the test technician assigned to the project makes a pre- 
liminary study of the curriculum at the schools and confers with subject matter 
specialists in Billet Analysis Section and Quality Control Division of the Bureau 
to lay out the general plan of the examination and to determine the appropriate 
form. 

Determination of Content. If a standard curriculum has been prepared, it is 
taken as the basis for the content of the examination. Otherwise, the curricula 
of the several schools are compared and analyzed so that the examination will 
reflect the major objectives and content of.training common to the type of 
school for which the examination is being developed. 

The test technician must also become familiar with instructional practices 
in the school. To this end he visits several of the schools. Here, conferences 
are held with instructors and training officers, where the curriculum and its 
objectives are discussed point by point, raising the following questions: 


1. Is this point essential for successful performance in the job? 
2. What is taught with respect to this point? 

3. How much will trainees be expected to know regarding this point upon graduation 
from the school? 


It is equally important, especially in developing performance test situations, 
to know what equipment is available in the schools and to plan for its use in 
periodic testing. 

Constructing the Preliminary Form of the Examination. Frequently, a well 
qualified instructor in the special field is ordered to the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel to assist in developing the first draft of an examination. Test items 
are devised to sample the minimum essentials in knowledges and skills in pro- 
portion to the amount of instructional time prescribed for each. Objectivity 
in test items is emphasized and every effort is made to avoid ambiguity and to 
use terminology which is familiar to trainees. After a large number of tentative 
items has been developed, the test technician again confers with instructors 


and training officers. Together they review each test item in light of the 
following criteria: 


1. Does this item cover a knowledge or skill essential in performance? 
2. Does this item involve subject matter taught in the course? 
3. Is this item one which trainees can understand? 
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Items which survive the criticism of instructors and other experts are as- 
sembled in preliminary test form. Usually, two or more subject matter spe- 
cialists are then asked to take the test and to make out answer keys. These 
keys are checked against each other and against the answers indicated by the 
test maker. The preliminary form of the test is then mimeographed and ad- 
ministered to several groups of trainees. 

Determining Statistical Validity. After the answer sheets used in the pre- 
liminary administration of the test have been scored, the difficulty index and 
discriminative value of each item in the test are computed. The usual index of 
discriminative value is the estimated biserial correlation based on the respective 
proportions of correct responses found in the papers of the top and bottom 27 
per cent of the population tested as determined by the total test scores. 

Constructing the Final Form of the Examination. Based on an analysis of 
items in the preliminary form of the test, one or more final forms of the exami- 
nation are constructed consisting of the most discriminating questions with 
optimum range of difficulty. 

Routine Administration of the Examination. The first administration of a 
final form of an examination is usually supervised by the officer who was re- 
sponsible for its construction. He is thus enabled to refine the directions for 
routine administration and to become acquainted with any special circum- 
stances which should be considered in interpreting test results. A manual of 
directions for routine administration of the examination is written, and conver- 
sion tables are prepared for use in translating trainees’ raw scores to achieve- 
ment examination grades. Thereafter, administration of the examination in 
each school is under the supervision of an Instructor Training Officer assigned 
for this purpose by the training school command or by the Naval District in 
which the school is located. This officer is also responsible for maintaining the 
security of examination materials, for supervising scoring, for preparing a 
summary report on the distribution of examination grades, and for returning 
these data, together with the answer sheets, to the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 


OUTCOMES OF THE ACHIEVEMENT EXAMINATION PROGRAM 


The contributions of the achievement testing program in Navy training 
programs fall into two major categories. First, the introduction of objective 
and accurate measuring instruments has focused attention upon grading tech- 
niques and has increased the usability of evaluations assigned to trainees. 
Second, the use of standardized examinations has been instrumental in improv- 
ing instruction and learning. 


Effect on Grading and Marking Techniques 


Prior to the development of standardized achievement tests for Navy 
schools, grades were highly subjective and were frequently based upon varying 
standards and criteria of achievement. Comparability of trainee achievement 
from school to school, or even from class to class within the same school, was 
difficult in the absence of a common scale, 

Standardization of School Grades. The use of standardized achievement 
examinations in determination of school grades has led to greater usefulness 
of these grades in placing graduates in shipboard billets, in comparing naval 
training programs for supervisory purposes, and in providing more adequate 
criterion data for research in selection and training. Statistical reliability isin 
some degree an index of the objectivity of measurement. Reliabilities of se- 
lected tests are shown in Table I. 
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a RELIABILITIES OF REPRESENTATIVE FINAL ACHIEVEMENT EXAMINATIONS 
e FOR ENLISTED TRAINING PROGRAMS 
tg . Number Numberof Range of 
‘ Training Programs of Items Obtained 
Forms _ per Form Reliabilities* 
N Recruit Training 3 215-300 .88—.93t 
d Special Trsining—-Reading 2 85 96 
af NTSch (Basic Engineering) 4 150 .83-.88F 
7 NTSch (Diesel) 4 150 83-.91} 
NTSch (Gyro Compass) 2 150 .77—.86 
NTSch (Electrical) 6 150 .82—.91f 
of NTSch (Elementary Electricity and Radio Materiel) 6 120-130 .84—.88 
a NTSch (Fire Controlmen) 2 150 .84-,88 
‘h NTSch (Gunner’s Mates) 2 150 .84—.90F 
NTSch (Quartermaster) 2 150 .85—.88 
* NTSch (Signal) 4 150 .86-.92t 
ni NTSch (Radio) 2 150 .75-.76 
BF. NTSch (Torpedomen) 4 125-200 .88-.94f 
RS NTSch (Storekeeper) 5 200 86-904 
of NTSch (Yeomen) 5 150-160. 74.93 
e- * Shows range of reliabilities obtained when coefficients were computed separately 
in for each of a number of samples. 
ed t Indicates odd-even or split-half reliability. Others were estimated by the Kuder- 
in Richardson Formula #21. 
he 
a An example of the effects of achievement examinations on grading and marking 
ng techniques followed the introduction of performance tests in a school in which trainees 
el. were taught mechanical and electrical duties. In this school, as is frequently the case in 
shop training, the abilities of trainees were being judged primarily by the instructors 
evaluating materials turned out as shop projects. Standards of evaluation applied by 
ng different instructors varied widely. Their ratings showed little evidence of satisfactory 
ve discrimination, being grouped closely about the mean. In the same school, in a portion 
+h- of the curriculum dealing with the fundamental! processes of arithmetic required in me- 
es, chanical and electrical work, a locally prepared test was administered. The dispersion 
V- of scores on this test was comparatively large. While it was the intention of the school 
that marks in various phases of the course should contribute equally to the composite 
final grade, quite an opposite effect was obtained when shop marks and arithmetic grades 
were combined, for the latter marks affected disproportionately the overall grades for the 
vy course. On the introduction of carefully developed performance tests in various aspects 
ing of shop work and the use of objective and reliable measuring methods, adequate vari- 
ont ability and greater validity for the shop grades were attained. When these shop grades 
vas were then combined with grades in other phases of the curriculum, a more realistic and 
valid evaluation of trainee achievement was obtained. 
bat It is also interesting to note the effect of improved grading in this school 
sl as it was reflected in the usefulness of school grades as a criterion in evaluating 
selection tests. Whereas a selection test in arithmetical reasoning had been the 
“ee best predictor of success in the school when the arithmetic test produced wide 
oe dispersion and shop grades were concentrated about the mean, a test requiring 


mechanical knowledge became the most important element of a selection bat- 
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tery after objective measures of shop work were introduced into the criterion. 

Improvement of locally developed tests. The cooperative nature of test con- 
struction has motivated instructors to make improvements in their own tests. 
In some schools, seminars in test construction have been held with the coopera- 
tion of officers from the Test and Research Section. The manual, Constructing 
and Using Achievement Tests, has been used extensively in Navy schools. 
Accordingly, instructors have become better acquainted with factors entering 
into the objective measurement of instructional outcome. 

Finally, reports showing trends in scores of trainees on standardized achieve- 
ment tests are forwarded periodically from the Test and Research Section to 
the Quality Control Division of the Bureau of Naval Personnel. Similar reports 
pertaining to results of specific tests are sent to Instructor Training Officers in 
schocls in which those tests are used. These reports, sometimes supplemented 
by detailed test item analyses, give reliable evidence to officers in Quality Con- 
trol Division and to Instructor Training Officers, of the extent to which pre- 
scribed curricula are being followed. These data also furnish reliable informa- 
tion to help these same officers in maintaining a uniform and high quality of 
training. 

Effect on Instruction and Learning 


There is considerable evidence that achievement testing has made a definite 
contribution to the improvement of instruction and learning in Navy schools. 
First, the fact that instructors in various schools have cooperated with test 
technicians in constructing examinations has led to an increased interest in 
materials being taught and in the manner in which these materials were pre- 
sented. For example, in constructing an examination, the necessity for clarify- 
ing major objectives has focused the attention of the subject matter instructors, 
who worked with test technicians, on the more important abilities and knowl- 
edges to be developed during training. 

Again, examination results have been used frequently by instructor training 
officers to point out areas of inadequate instruction. Subsequently, subject 
matter instructors have been motivated to improve their instructional tech- 
niques in those areas of a curriculum where test results revealed learning de- 
ficiencies. 


This is well illustrated by a condition which has been observed in several sciiools, 
in which instructors have professed assurance of the satisfactory manner in which 
trainees have learned a required skill or knowledge. After observing trainee attainments 
under controlled testing conditions, these same instructors have become aware of many 
learning deficiencies and have turned their attention to improving the learning situation. 
In one notable instance, almost none of the trainees were able to complete required 
operations upon the first administration of a performance test. After performance tests 
had been used for some time in this school, it became necessary to revise the test norms 
drastically in order to make them applicable. For example, the reduction of average 
time required by trainees in one performance test operation was greater than 507%. 


While it is impossible to indicate precisely the relative contributions of im- 
proved instruction on the part of teachers and improved learning on the part 
of trainees, there is reason to believe that improvement in the final product of 
Navy schools has been partially the result of increased trainee motivation. For 
example, standardized examinations and grading procedures tend to discourage 
malingering among trainees. Frequent administration of performance tests and 
pencil and paper examinations provides a series of challenges to students. 
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Finally, there is evidence that trainees are motivated to more thorough learn- 
ing by knowing that testiag in the school will be comprehensive, systematic, 


and objective. 


ACHIEVEMENT EXAMINATIONS AND MATERIALS FOR 


NAvy TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Name of Test 


Naval Reserve Midshipmen’s Schools’ (Deck) 
Standardized Written Examinations. 
Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps 
Standardized Written Examinations 
Pre-Radar Final Achievement Examinations 
CIC Final Achievement Examinations (Tactical Radar)... 
Recruit Training: 
Written Final Achievement Examinations 
Basic Engineering: 
Written Final Achievement Examinations 
Performance Tests 
Diesel: 
Written Final Achievement Examinations.............. 
Performance Tests... 
Electrical : 
Written Final Achievement Examinations 
Performance Tests 
Fire Controlmen: 
Written Final Achievement Examinations 
Gunner’s Mates: 
Written Final Achievement Examinations 


Identification Tests. . 


Performance Tests.... 


Gyro Compass: 
Written Final Achievement Examinations 
Quartermaster: 
Written Final Achievement Examinations 
Radar Operators: 
Written Final Achievement Examinations 
Performance Tests 
Radio 
Written Final Achievement Examinations 
Performance Tests 


Radio Materiel (Pre-Radio Materiel): 
Written Achievement Examinations................... 


Radio Materiel (Elementary Electricity and Radio Materiel): 


Written Final Achievement Examinations 


Num- Number of 
ber of Forms of 
Tests Each Test 


1 


1 
4 
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ACHIEVEMENT EXAMINATIONS AND MATERIALS FOR 
NAVY TRAINING PROGRAMS 
(Continued) 


Name of Test 


Signal: 

Written Final Achievement Examinations.............. 

Spelling Achievement Tests. ..2.........0. ec cceeecees 

Pertoraim@ige TOMB... . . «05 so < leak be biliediteicet nas >< isiod 
Storekeepers: 

Written Final Achievement Examinations.............. 
Torpedomen: 

Written Final Achievement Examinations.............. 

PROT RR NU on hy hcl ok dere ee em ab ocx 
Yeomen: 

Written Final Achievement Examinations.............. 

Perigrmnnet Teme.’ si os os accu bay cies Vek tet acs 
Check List for Correct Handling of Sound-Powered Tele- 

 ? Hee ere Preach. Fe eee 

Lookout Final Achievement Examinations............... 
Reading Classification Examinations. ................+.. 
Reading Final Achievement Examinations. .............. 
Telephone Talker Final Achievement Examinations....... 


ADVANCEMENT EXAMINATIONS 
Name of Test 


Num- Number of 
ber of Forms of 


Tests Each Test 


are 


NH 


ee 


+ 
2 
2 


—* 


w 


Nm Md bd 


Number of 
Tests 


Examinations for Aviation Ratings....................5...4448. 60 


Advancement Examinations, Book I 


(Seaman, Special, and Commissary Ratings)................. 56 


Advancement Examinations, Book II 


CE I a0. 6sin in aeethal: BRinwlen Am oninih 40 Maal 53 


Advancement Examinations, Book III 


(Aviation Teta)... . «stack dawn cis: eaienscicns Auvaitcnrite 46 


TECHNICAL MANUALS 


Constructing and Using Achievement Tests (A Guide for Navy Instructors) 


Insert A: Example for Naval Training School (Gunner’s Mates) 


Insert B: Example for Naval Training School (Electrical) 
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A SPEECH PATHOLOGY PROGRAM FOR 
NAVAL HOSPITALS* 


IRIS STEVENSON, LT. (j.c.) H(W) USNR 
& 


A. ELAINE MIKALSON, ENS. H(W) USNR 


The increasing incidence in Naval hospitals of casualties exhibiting speech 
disorders called the attention of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery to the 
need for some supplementary program of specific speech correction. Such 
cases of speech disorder fall into three categories: 


a. Those disorders of neuropathic origin, particularly the aphasias. 
b. Disorders resulting from specific damage to the speech apparatus itself. 
c. Psychogenic disorders resulting from conditions incurred in service. 


Since the most prevalent cases, those of the aphasias and the articulatory 
difficulties resulting from damage to the speech apparatus, tend naturally to 
be gathered in those hospitals designated as centers for neurosurgery and plastic 
surgery, it was decided to set up a program of speech therapy in each of these 
centers. A trained speech pathologist was assigned to the staff of each of these 
hospitals. These pathologists were obtained from the trained speech specialists 
already commissioned in the Naval service but assigned to billets where their 
specific speech training was not being used. It was considered that this policy 
would result in the most economical use of Naval manpower. 

Such speech pathologists assumed their duties under a broad directive 
which allowed them leeway for individual professional initiative and ingenuity. 
In the words of the Surgeon General's letter establishing this program 


While cognizant of the common goal of all speech correction, the Bureau is aware of 
the varying nature of specific therapeutic procedures by which this common goal may 
be reached. Speech pathologists assigned to hospitals will be trained personnel with 
sufficient professional training and experience to enable them to evolve a program best 
fitted to the specific needs of each hospital. 


The goal of the program is stated later in the same letter: 


it is the desire of the Bureau that speech correction have as its aim restoring the indi- 
vidual patient’s speech function to such a level as will enable him to carry on the or- 


dinary activities of everyday life, and that it be considered an integral part of his treat- 
ment. 


The speech pathologists assigned to this program are designated as H(S) 
and H(W) officers and placed for administrative purposes under the joint cog- 
nizance of the Relabilitation Branch and the Neuropsychiatric Branch of the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. In the field the speech pathologist is assigned 
to the Neuropsychiatric Service of his hospital under the clinical psychology 
program. Care is taken, however, to separate the actual working of the speech 
program as much as possible from the Neuropsychiatric Service in order to 
avoid any unpleasant connotations. The individual patients requiring speech 


* The opinions or assertions contained herein are the private ones of the writers and 
are not to be construed as official or reflecting the views of the Navy Department or 
the Naval Service at large. 
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correction are not assigned to the Neuropsychiatric Service but are kept on the 
clinical service appropriate for the treatment of their basic condition. 

Such a program of speech correction has been in operation for several 
months in a large Naval hospital and has proven eminently successful. A typi- 
cal census of patients undergoing speech treatment at any one time at this 
hospital reveals seven aphasic cases, five cases of articulatory difficulties and 
three cases of psychogenic disorders. The speech training is integrated with the 
patient’s complete therapeutic program, and direct contact is maintained with 
other services of the hospital by means of consultations between the speech 
therapist and officers of other departments in which the patient is receiving 
treatment. Treatment is continued as long as necessary or until the patient is 
discharged from the hospital. 

The method used at this Naval hospital is one of individual therapy sup- 
plemented by participation in group meetings as soon as the patient has 
progressed to the point where he can benefit from working in a group. Patients 
report on an appointment schedule for individual therapy, the amount of time 
given to each depending upon the urgency of his need. The more acute aphasic 
patients report every day, sometimes two or three times daily. Others report 
only two or three times a week, but are given speech assignments to be carried 
out in their wards. Bed patients are visited by the therapist. 

The weekly group meeting is considered one of the most essential phases of 
the speech rehabilitation program. Real life situations are acted out, such as 
introducing a friend or purchasing an article at a store. Telephone calls may be 
made by those who avoid phone calls. Some of the speech exercises are pan- 
tomimes of some situation which the patients may have encountered. Fre- 
quently current affairs are discussed. One patient is chosen a week in advance 
to act as chairman of the meeting. He selects the questions and leads the dis- 
cussion. 

Oftentimes, though patients have regained adequate speech, they avoid 
entering speech situations. For this reason they are sent on speech assignments, 
usually within the hospital. An aphasic may be asked to telephone the barber 
shop and ask what time it closes, or a stutterer may be sent out to ask three 
persons the location of the Record Office. Reports on these assignments are re- 
quired, and the patient’s psychological reaction to his defect and his adjustment 
to it are discussed as much as the actual speech production. Occasionally the 
speech therapist accompanies a group of ambulatory patients to a nearby town, 
where the patients carry out individual assignments in the stores. These trips 
do much to establish confidence. 

Progress phonograph records are kept on the individual patient. This in- 
cludes the initial interview, articulation tests, and frequently oral sections of the 
Chesher Aphasia Test. The phonograph records serve as motivation to the 
patients and also as an encouraging indication of progress. The mirrorphone has 
been found useful for day-to-day therapy in auditory discrimination and stimu- 
lation. In addition to this, a large mirror is used for illustration of tongue and 
lip positions and coordination exercises. The motion picture laboratory at the 
hospital cooperates with the speech therapy department in making movies of 
those patients who have facial reactions to be overcome. These pictures aid 
the patient in attaining an objective approach to his problem. 

The following brief case histories illustrate the type of speech problem which 
is most often seen at this hospital. 

Case No. 1. This man suffered a loss.of symbolic speech as a result of 
encephalitis, left cerebral thrombosis. He was able to repeat words after they 
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were spoken aloud to him, but could not associate words with objects. In 
addition to his loss of speech he had suffered losses in educational skills, and 
was referred to the Educational Services Department for educational retrain- 
ing. After three months of speech therapy he regained nearly seventy per cent 
of symbolic speech and after six months of additional therapy was considered 
capable of continuing alone. He has recently been discharged from the Naval 
service with the prognosis good for a satisfactory adjustment to civilian life. 

Case No. 2. This man received a cranial injury during combat aboard ship 
which resulted in a speech aphasia. His speech was characterized by blocks 
lasting as long as seventeen seconds. He evidenced great emotional reaction to 
these situations and avoided all social contacts, even refusing to talk to other 
patients in his ward. He responded quickly to speech therapy, began taking 
an active part in group meetings and finally went on speech assignments. 
Whereas he had been asocial and silent, he now became the center of social 
activity in the ward. Reports since he has been discharged to civilian life 
indicate a satisfactory adjustment. 

Case No. 3. A shrapnel wound, left hemisphere, resulted in a total loss of 
coordinated speech in this patient. At the time of referral he could produce 
only three sounds and these, with gestures, were his only means of communi- 
cation. By the time speech training was begun he had developed a number of 
frustration reactions to his lack of speech. Since learning his first words, he 
has evidenced a more adult adjustment and some short sentences have become 
habitual. He has learned to produce nearly all sounds, although he does not 
spontaneously arrange these sounds in word configurations. While he is pro- 
gressing rapidly, he needs continued training in this process. 

Case No. 4. This patient on the Neuropsychiatric Service was referred to the 
speech therapist because of his stuttering. He had a history of childhood stut- 
tering but had evidenced no difficulty during his Naval service until after ex- 
tended sea duty and combat. He manifested secondary symptoms of facial 
reactions and found it very difficult to read aloud. Through negative practice 
he was soon able to control his secondary reactions and it gradually became 
possible for him to enter situations which he previously had feared and avoided. 
He improved to the extent that he was returned to duty. 











A SOCIAL THERAPY PROGRAM FOR NEUROPSYCHIATRY 
IN A GENERAL HOSPITAL* 


ELIAS KATZ, 2p Lt. MAC 


The general aims of a Social Therapy Program for psychiatric patients 
should be (1) to accelerate their return to duty, and (2) to effect maximum 
hospitalization prior to discharge of those no longer capable of military service. 

In order to achieve these aims, an atmosphere of recovery or hope of re- 
covery has been distributed throughout this program. ‘‘ Psychological climate’’ 
produces acceleration of all forms of therapy. This attitude of receptivity to 
recovery has been encouraged by morale-building activities such as the grant- 
ing of passes, liberal furloughs, many privileges and rich entertainment oppor- 
tunities. From the time the newly admitted patient is given his first orientation 
talk until he leaves the hospital, he is acquainted with the possibility of ameli- 
oration of his condition, and given the assurance of ultimate recovery. 

This program for both Open Ward and Closed Ward patients has been set 
up to include and integrate all the elements of mass, small group, and individual 
psychotherapy. 


Mass PsyYCHOTHERAPY 


Soon after the first neuropsychiatric patients arrived at this hospital in the 
Spring of 1944, it was realized that to achieve the objectives of the Social 
Therapy program it would be necessary to introduce mass therapy techniques, 
since there was a shortage of psychiatrists, psychologists, social case workers, 
nurses and enlisted personnel. Some of the group activities engaged in at that 
time included outdoor ball playing for Closed Ward patients; and motion pic- 
ture programs were arranged in the Red Cross Recreational Hall for Open 
Ward patients. Activities were limited to morning sessions, and no careful 
check of attendance was made. Although the rate of recovery seemed satisfac- 
tory with this limited program, it was felt that better results would be obtained 
through the development of a more comprehensive and more adequately con- 
trolled program of mass activities. 

Therefore, activities were added to the program, including extensive physical 
reconditioning and occupational therapy for all patients; industrial therapy, 
fatigue details, educational classes, and the publishing of a weekly newspaper 
for Open Ward patients. Attendance was controlled; an afternoon program was 
added, and better discipline was secured. A growing emphasis on patient par- 
ticipation drew more and more of them into the varied activities. As much as 
possible, the facilities made available through the Reconditioning Service of 


the hospital, as well as by such agencies as Special Services, Red Cross, and 


outside agencies, were utilized. 

Each Monday morning an orientation talk is given to both Open and 
Closed Ward patients, telling them about the program of the week. Once a 
week a psychotherapy talk is presented to Open Ward patients, in which some 
insight is given into the mechanisms of adjustment and causes of breakdowns. 
As much as possible this therapy program is tied in with individual and group 
therapy programs. 


* From the Neuropsychiatry Section of the Medical Service, Crile General Hospital, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Group PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Small group psychotherapy has been recognized as a valuable means for 
encouraging the development of morale and for supportive therapy. Security, 
which was once based in the man’s military unit, having been lost by separation 
and hospitalization, is now provided by the formation of a new congenial group, 
each member of which has suffered similar conflicts. In many instances the 
conflict between the basic need for social approval of a group, and the need for 
self-preservation has been the precipitating cause of a psychoneurotic break- 
down. 

These sessions have provided opportunity for ventilation of tensions which 
have been dangerously near the explosive level. Insight is provided by the 
therapist when it is felt that such understanding will be of value to any member 
of the group. 

The number of patients in each group is limited to ten. The period allowed 
is roughly one month, with two hourly sessions per week. in general, the meet- 
ings start with a period of orientation, subsequent sessions being devoted to 
personal problems and to developing suggestions for helping the individual 
meet his difficulties. 

Psychodrama has also been used as a form of group psychotherapy. In this 
type of therapy, a situation which is troubling the individual is dramatized. 
This might be the patient's difficulty in meeting his friends, or his inability to 
get along with officers, or what he must do in applying for a job. The patient 
then acts out the situation, gaining assistance and suggestions from the group 
whenever it is clear that he cannot work his way through to a suitable solution. 






























INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Individual psychotherapy is administered through informal interviews on 
request of the patient, or initiated by the psychiatrist or the psychologist. In 
many cases, the aim is to provide supportive therapy and to instill reassurance. 
Where some measure of insight will be helpful to the patient, it may be given 
by the therapist. 

Narco-synthesis is undertaken by the psychiatrist in those cases where the 
patient is not accessible in any other way. Such interviews often bring to the 
surface elements of the patient’s background or traumatic experience which 
make it possible to determine the nature of the difficulty and to proceed to 
further treatment. However, it must be emphasized that long-term therapy is 
not attempted, as that is not the function of the therapy program at this 
hospital. 

Patients who do not participate in the mass therapy program are inter- 
viewed, and an attempt is made to determine the source of their difficulty. 
Individual allowances may be made. In some instances patients on Open 
Wards may be returned to Closed Wards for further treatment. Some of the 
patients have been excused from the regular activities to do special work in 
occupational therapy, or to do jobs around the hospital, such as assignment to 
clerical work or to necessary cleaning details on the wards. 














OrpEN WARD PROGRAM 
1, Orientation. 






a. As soon as possible after admission to the Neuropsychiatry Section, patients are 
given an orientation talk. In this talk, information is presented about the purposes of 
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the Neuropsychiatry Section, the liberal pass policy, privileges available, and the pa- 
tient’s responsibilities in connection with the program. An opportunity is afforded to 
ask questions. It has been found that this introduction creates in many patients a favor- 
able impression which has a valuable long-range effect on morale and subsequent re- 
covery. 

b. Each week, patients are apprized of the activities of the week, including special 
events, and their responsibilities in cooperating with the Social Therapy program. 


2. Physical Reconditioning. 


a. Calisthenics are given twice daily at 0900 and 1530 hours under the supervision 
of a Physical Reconditioning Officer. However, patients are used whenever possible to 
direct exercises and organize games. 

b. Kelly Drill. “Kelly says!” and men follow. Prizes are given to the winners. This 
is administered by the Physical Reconditioning Officer. When weather permits, open 
order drill is also given. 

c. Gymnasium. Supervised game periods include ping pong, miniature bowling, 
basketball, baseball, hand ball, volley ball, and boxing. 


3. Occupational Therapy. 


For Psychiatric patients the Occupational Therapy Shop is primarily recreational 
and diversional.- Here the activities engaged in may be printing, silk screen process, 
leather work (wallets, belts, slippers), loom work (small, medium, large), wood work 
(models, boxes, carving), metal work (bracelets, jewelry), and plastics (boxes, book ends, 
frames). 


4. Industrial Therapy. 


a. An industrial unit has been set up in the hospital under Reconditioning Service, 
in which patients may engage in work directly contributing to the war effort. Our pa- 
tients do not actually operate the machines but are being used primarily for distributing 
and checking the work to the wards on other Services. 

b. Special Projects. From time to time special industrial therapy projects are set up 
and carried out by psychiatric patients. An example is the assembling and mailing of a 
poster with the famous photograph of the Marines raising the flag on Mt. Suribachi on 
Iwo Jima. This poster was sent to persons who bought bonds in the Seventh War Loan 
Drive. 

c. Work Around the Hospital. Every effort is being made to place patients in work 
around the hospital. To date, placements have been made in the Post Theatre, Publica- 
tions, Red Cross, and Motor Pool. : 

d. Embossograph Machine. Recently the hospital embossograph machine was as- 
signed to the Neuropsychiatry Section by the Post Engineer for operation by psychiatric 
patients. The work involves the printing of necessary signs for the hospital. Both the 
hospital and participating patients have profited. 


5. Educational Reconditioning. 


a. Nature talks are given by representatives of the Natural- History Museum in 
Cleveland. 

b. GI Roundtable discussions have been conducted by officer patients assigned from 
the Reconditioning Service. These talks are given at regular intervals and maximum 
effort is made to gain participation among the patients. 

c. Movies. GI movies and training films are shown regularly. An effort is made to 
show films which haye instructional values, 
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d. Panel Discussions. An extremely popular series of weekly presentations of current 
topics was broadcast over the hospital radio system. The topics included the Army and 
its components, labor problems, and postwar employment opportunities. 

e. Educational. Classes are conducted by the Reconditioning Service in photography, 
typing, motor mechanics, mechanical drawing, sketching, and watch repair. USAFI 
(United States Armed Forces Institute) self-study courses are also available. From time 
to time individuals or organizations have presented special lectures and educational 
programs. For example, a graphologist presented an interpretation of the men’s hand- 
writing. 

6. Recreational and Diversional. 


a. Dancing classes are held weekly through the voluntary cooperation of several 
Arthur Murray dancing teachers. These are extremely popular. 

b. Music lessons are given to individual patients through the cooperation of the Red 
Cross Music Staff. 

c. Group Singing. At least one session during the week is devoted to group singing. 
This is conducted either by outside guests or by the Red Cross Staff. 

d. Sketching. A member of the Staff of the Cleveland Art Institute holds daily sketch- 
ing classes in the Red Cross Building. 

e. Free Play Periods. Once a week a free play period is given in which the patients 
may participate in card games, ping pong, miniature bowling, and billiards. 

f. Entertainment and Special Features. Through the courtesy of the USO, Red 
Cross, and Special Services, entertainment programs are given, usually in the afternoons, 
which the patients are encouraged to attend. 

g. Baseball. Since the good weather has arrived patients have availed themselves of 
the opportunity to attend outdoor big league baseball games in Cleveland. 

h. Labrary. Patients are liberal users of our excellent Library, particularly for study 
and work on USAFI courses. 

i. Patient Band. The Red Cross furnished instruments for a well organized band. 
In spite of frequent turnover of patients, this band has performed splendidly for patients 
on various wards, and has furnished music for the dancing classes. 

j. Debates. Patient debates and discussions are encouraged as a means of venting 


resentments and of bringing “gripes’’ to the surface. Talented speakers have been un- 
covered during the course of these debates. 


1. Fatigue Details. 


a. Ward policing is done by the patients, who are selected by the ward master. This 
duty may excuse them from attending other Social Therapy classes. 

b. Fatigue detatls are sometimes assigned to patients for duty on other wards, usually 
oa voluntary basis. There has been no difficulty in getting volunteers for this type of 


work. 
8. Visitors. 
Utmost freedom is given to patients in seeing visitors who may come afternoons and 
evenings. It is felt that this has valuable therapeutic advantages. 
9. Passes and Furloughs. 


A most liberal pass and furlough policy has been established by order of the Com- 
manding Officer. Men may be granted passes each day after 1630 hours and week-end 
passes from 1200 hours Friday until 1200 hours Monday. Emergency furloughs are 
fanted after proper investigation by the Red Cross. 
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10. Newspaper. 


A newspaper, published weekly, has served to bring together patients who are inter- 
ested in this type of work, and they seem to have gained much from their participation. 
It is distributed to all patients in the Open and Closed Wards, and contributions to it 
are encouraged. 


11. Educational and Vocational Guidance. 


Although short of personnel, some attempt is being made for guidance and training 
of those patients who are in need of it. In some cases recommendations have included 
study of USAFI courses, and assistance for accreditation, leading to completion of high 
school or college requirements. 


CLOSED WARD PROGRAM 


In general many of the activities mentioned in the Open Ward Social Ther- 
apy program are the same for the Closed Wards. For this reason it will not be 
necessary to elaborate. 


1. Orientation. 


Wherever possible, the Closed Ward patients are oriented to the possibility of re- 
covery. 


2. Physical Reconditioning. 


a. Calisthenics—given twice daily. 
b. Gymnasium—including supervised games—daily. 


3. Occupational Therapy. 


In addition to the usual craft activities, available for Closed Ward patients, this shop 
boasts a complete model electric railway train system. This was built and is operated 
entirely by patients, under the supervision of a ward attendant who formerly was a 
closed ward patient. This man was rehabilitated largely because of his participation in 
this model railway project. 


4. Educational Reconditioning. 


a. Nature Talks. 

b. GI Roundtable, led by Officer patients from Reconditioning Service. 
c. Movies—GI Movies and Training Films—carefully selected. 

d. Educational Classes and USAFI courses, 


5. Recreational and Diversional. 


a. Dancing Classes. 

b. Piano Lessons. 

c. Group Singing. Group Singing is done regularly twice weekly. Closed Ward pa- 
tients have participated in a hospital-wide musical contest, and have won prizes for their 
excellent singing and performing. 

d. Game and Play Periods. These are available in the Closed Ward recreation audi- 
torium several times each week. 

e. Special Entertainment Features. Through the Red Cross, and Special Services, 
most USO shows and special entertainment shows are presented for the Closed Ward 
patients. 

f. Class A Movies. Shown twice weekly, since these patients are not permitted 10 
attend the Post Theatre. 
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i Closed Ward patients receive visitors in the Social Therapy and Recreation Audi- 
gh torium only. 
MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY 
er- 
be 1 Attendance 
2 Calisthenics 
Qrien- Community 
tation Sing Quis Bingo Discus- /|Inspection 
re- 1015 2. G.I. sion 
Round- 
table 
Training} 1. Sports | 1. Dancing] 1. Psycho-] 1.Magician 
to films Discussion Class therapy Class 
1115 2. Sketch- | 2. Sketch.| 2. Drill Lecture | 2.Play 
ing 3, Sketch.| 2. Sketch.| Period 
3.Sketch. 
1300 *1l, Occupational Therapy 
hop be m2, Industrial Therapy 
ated 1515 . 
a 3, Educational Classes 
a 
n in ws, Fatigue 
Gyn Gyn Gym Gym Gyn 
Figure 1. OPEN WARD NP SociaAL THERAPY PROGRAM 
21 May THROUGH 26 May 1945 
* Occupational Therapy in Ward 38a (Main O.T. Shop). 
** Industrial Therapy from 1330-1630 daily, with approval of Ward Officer. 
*** Visiting Hours 1330-1600 daily. 
where WEEKLY SCHEDULE 
their : . 
Examples of typical weekly schedules of activities are shown in Fig. 1 
audi- (Open Ward) and Fig. 2 (Closed Ward). These schedules include those activi- 
ties which the Commanding Officer, the Chief of Medical Service, the Chief of 
vices, the Neuropsychiatric Section, the Chief of Reconditioning Service, and psychol- 
Ward ogists, feel will be of most therapeutic benefit to the patients. Day-to-day 
planning, scheduling and supervision are a joint function of the psychologist, 
ed to Reconditioning Officers, with valuable assistance from Red Cross Recreational 
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g. Panorama, This is a continuous movie projector, in which a group of short 
musical pieces are presented over and over. Closed Ward patients seem to enjoy seeing 
the pictures repeatedly. 

h. Special Red Cross entertainment on Disturbed Wards. Two Red Cross Recrea- 
tional Workers go to those Wards where the patients are too sick to leave, and provide 
special entertainment. 


6. Visitors. 
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TIME MONDAY TUESDAY | WEDNESDAY | THURSDAY | FRIDAY SATURDAY 
0900 l Calisthenics 
to 
0930 #2. Occupational Therapy 
0930 Group F Train- G.I, 1. Piano Group 
to Sing- ing Round- Lessons Singing G.I, 
1015 ing Films table *, “Gt. (Red Movies 
Movies Cross) 
1020 G.I. i. Bingo Dancing G.I, 
to Round- 2. Piano | Classes Quiz Round- G.I. 
1115 table Lessons table Movies 
1300 
to Geiltiieth@ea.6..8 9 
1400 
1400 *1, Occupational Therapy 1. Red Gn a 
to ’ Recreation 
1530 2G@ymoeneasius Werd 338 & 
mre & 6 458%: ae Hours Ward 3453 
mi, Roe a G Fs oe #8 2. Visiti 
id. 32A | Wd, 33B Wa, 32a Wd, 333 Wa, 32a ‘ 
& 344 & 348 & 34A & 34A & 34h 
1530 
to *Ocecwp es @ £ ona 62° The?Tr @py 
1630 
1800 Red Cross Birthday Red Cross Red Cross 
to Recreation | Class A Perty Recreation | Class A. | Recreation 
so Wd. 33B Movies Red Cross Wd. 34B Movies Wa. 344 
os & 348 Wd. 33A Wad, 33a & 32a Wa, 33a & 324 





























* Patients attend O.T. Shop (Bldg. 84) on Ward Officer’s prescription. 


FIGURE 2. CLOSED WaRD NP SociaL THERAPY PROGRAM 
21 MAy THROUGH 26 May 1945 


Attendance Schedule: 


Mon., Wed., Fri., a.m., Ward 32 & 35 
Mon., Wed., Fri., p.m., Ward 33 & 34 
Tues., Thurs., Sat.,.a.m., Ward 33 & 34 
Tues., Thurs., p.m., Ward 32 & 35 


** Visiting Hours 1330-1600 daily. 


SUMMARY 


Ward 


While this program has been carried out completely for less than a year, 
nevertheless the trends are quite clear. By making available a rich, carefully 
planned and controlled, participatory activity program, with individual 
group and mass psychotherapy techniques, it has been found that many pa- 
tients are being salvaged for further service in the armed forces. For those men 
who are to be discharged from the service, the program provides maximum re- 
habilitation, in most cases involving much improvement in, and complete re- 
mission of symptoms during the course of treatment at this hospital. It is felt 
that the Social Therapy Program is making an important contribution to these 
hopeful tendencies. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND THE WAR: NOTES 


Corporal Harry H. Davis. Cpl. Harry H. Davis of Medical and Psychologi- 
cal Examining Unit #6 of the AAF’s Aviation Psychology Program died 9 
August 1945 in an airplane accident at Buckingham Army Air Field, Ft. 
Myers, Florida. He was on temporary duty with a project of the Department 
of Psychology, School of Aviation Medicine, involving the collection of gun 
camera scores as a criterion of gunnery proficiency to be used in validating 
selection and classification testing procedures. 

At the time of his death, Cpl. Davis was acting as psychological observer on 
B-24 gunnery training missions. He had already completed some 80 missions 
involving approximately 160 hours of flying. On 9 August Cpl. Davis was 
scheduled to fly the two morning missions. The first one went off without 
incident. After the camera film had been shot on the second mission, one of the 
engines on the B-24 quit, and had to be feathered. The plane came in for an 
emergency landing, but the pilot made a poor approach, and tried to go around 
again. The plane went up about 300 feet on the go-around, then stalled and 
fell straight in, about half a mile beyond the end of the runway. It burned 
immediately, but a few of the men were pulled out before the fire reached them. 
One of the 12 men on board survived. 

Cpl. Davis was born in Detroit, Michigan, 8 September 1923. Prior to his 
induction into the army in February, 1943, he studied at the University of 
Michigan and the University of Cincinnati. After finishing the ASTP course in 
psychology at the University of Chicago, he was assigned in November 1943 
to Medical and Psychological Examining Unit #6 at Keesler Field where he was 
stationed until his temporary duty assignment at Ft. Myers. 

Terminal Date for NRC Predoctoral Fellowship Applications. The National 
Research Council has announced that the terminal date for the receipt of 
applications for its predoctoral fellowships (see p. 572, Oct. 1945, Bulletin) 
is 1 February 1946. The predoctoral fellowships, amounting to $1,200 for single 
and $1,800 for married students, are available to those whose graduate work 
in ihe natural sciences (including psychology) was interrupted by the war. 

What the Soldier Thinks. Post-war plans of soldiers have led to the publica- 
tion of a special unclassified issue of What the Soldier Thinks. It is based upon a 
detailed survey conducted at the request of agencies which are preparing to 
assist soldiers in the transition from military to civilian life after the war. Apply 
for copies to Director, Information and Education Division, Army Service 
Forces, Attention: Chief, Research Branch, Room 2E 562, The Pentagon, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


CONSTANTINE FRITHIOF MALMBURG, associate professor of psychology, 
Illinois State Normal University, died, Oct. 30, at the age of sixty-one years. 
Dr. Malmberg had served as instructor in education and English (1908-11) 
and professor of educational psychology (1913-15), Gustavus Adolphus College 
(St. Peter, Minn.); head of the department of psychology and education (1915- 
18), Thiel College (Greenville, Pa.); educational director for mental cases 
(1919-22), Federal Board of Vocational Education; head of the department of 
psychology and director of the bureau of research (1922-24), Gettysburg, 
(Pa.) College; and associate professor of psychology (since 1928), Illinois State 
Normal University. 


Francis N. MAXFIELD, professor of psychology, Ohio State University, 
died, Nov. 10, at the age of sixty-eight years. Dr. Maxfield served as instructor 
(1912-13) and assistant professor of psychology and assistant director of the 
psychological clinic (1913-18) at the University of Pennsylvania; as psycholo- 
gist in the Department of Medical Inspection of the Board of Education, 
Newark, N. J. (1918-20); and as Director of Special Education in the Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Public Instruction (1920-25). In 1925 he went to 
Ohio State as professor of clinical psychology 


Ernst THELIN, professor of psychology and director of the psychology labo- 
ratory, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, died, Nov. 9, at the age of fifty-seven 
years. Dr. Thelin served as assistant professor of education, West Virginia 
Wesleyan College (1922-23); professor of education, Hanover (Ind.) College 
(1923-24); assistant professor of psychology, University of Cincinnati (1926- 
27); associate professor of psychology, Florida State College for Women 
(1927-28); and as associate professor of psychology (1928-38), professor (since 
1938), chairman of the department (since 1931), and director of the laboratory 
(since 1928), Syracuse University. 


Mary VANUXEM, psychologist of Lake Mohawk (N. J.), died, Nov, 5, at 
the age of sixty-four years. Dr. Vanuxem had served as assistant (1915-16), 
Teachers College, Columbia University; associate supervisor (1916-18), 
Newark (N. J.) State Normal School; assistant psychologist (1918-20) and 
head of the department (1920-21), Philadelphia Normal School; consulting 
psychologist (1920-21), resident psychologist (1921-22), and assistant superin- 
tendent and psychologist (1922-42), Laurelton (Pa.) State Village; field secre- 
tary, New York State Committee on Mental Hygiene and supervisor of social 
workers, New York State Selective Service Boards (since 1942). 


CLARENCE STONE Yoakum, dean of the Horace H. Rackham School of 
Graduate Studies at the University of Michigan, died, Nov. 20, at the age of 
sixty-six years. Dr. Yoakum sérved as professor and head of the depart ment of 
philosophy and psychology at the University of Texas (1908-17); professor of 
applied psychology and director of the Bureau of Personnel Research, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology (1919-24); professor of personnel management at 
Michigan (1924-29); and dean of the college at Northwestern University (192% 
30). He returned to Michigan as vice president in charge of educational in- 
vestigations (1930-35). In 1935 he became dean of the school of graduate 
studies, a position held along with the vice presidency until 1944, when he re- 
signed the latter to devote full time to the deanship. From 1917 to 1919 he 
was a major in the U. S. Army psychological service. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 791 


WILLARD L. VALENTINE, chairman of the department of psychology at 
Northwestern University, has been appointed editor of Setence, the official 
journal of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, and will 
assume full charge of the editorial office on Jan. 1, 1946. 


Lewis M. Terman of Stanford University, has received a letter from 
Dr. Jose GERMAIN of the University of Madrid informing him that he has 
initiated a series of monographs on Normal Psychology and Pathology and that 
contributions from America will be welcome. 


Harvey C. LEHMAN, professor of psychology at Ohio University, has re- 
ceived a Grant-in-Aid from the Social Science Research Council for the year 
1945~—46 for the completion of a study of the chronological age levels at which 
men do their best work in various lines of endeavor 


GRAYDON LAVERNE FREEMAN, on leave from his professorship at North- 
western University and with the U. S. Navy, has been awarded a Guggenheim 
Fellowship for the purpose of completing a book on nervous tension in man. 
During the war Commander Freeman has served as senior reviewer for officer 
selection and as a psychotechnical adviser to the Chief of Naval Personnel. 


A. W. ALEcK, formerly of the School of Education, New York University, 


has been appointed professor of psychology and education at Huntington Col- 
lege (Montgomery, Ala.). 


Gorpon V. ANDERSON, formerly acting director of the Student Counseling 
Bureau of the University of Minnesota, has been appointed assistant professor 
of psychology at Northwestern University. 


RACHEL S. BALL has been appointed assistant professor of psychology and 
child development, and Dorotuy HELFRICH has been appointed assistant in 
the department of psychology at Goucher College (Baltimore). 


James A. Baytown has been appointed head of the newly created depart- 
ment of psychology, Southern University (Scotlandville, La.). 


The degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred on ALBERT S. BECKHAM on 
June 6 by Lincoln University (Chester County, Pa.), in recognition of his work 
on the psychology of minority groups, particularly studies on Negro children. 


Detton C. BEIER, of the psychology research staff, University of Wisconsin, 
has been appointed assistant professor of psychology, Indiana University. 


Mary L. BEenstey, has been appointed an instructor in eumeraach in the 
College of Arts and Sciences, University of Buffalo. 


. KENNETH BERRIEN, associate professor of psychology at Colgate Uni- 
a, has been granted a four-month leave of absence to serve as a research 
associate at Harvard University. At Harvard he will work on a new course in 
human relations under the direction of Dr. WaLLace B. Donnaw, former dean 
of Harvard’s Graduate School of Business Administration. 


RicHarD C. Burts, formerly assistant dean of students, City College 
(N. Y.), was recently appointed dean of men and assistant professor of psy- 
thology, Denison University (Granville, Ohio). 


James C, CoLEMAN, formerly of the staff of the University of California (Los 
Angeles), has been named instructor in psychology at the University of Kansas. 


FRANK W. FINGER spoke on the topic Psychology—the War and After, at 
the Autumn meeting of the Virginia chapter of Sigma Xi on Oct. 9, 1945. 
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E. Guy GREENAWALT, supervising principal of schools, Susquehanna (Pa.), 
became dean of administration and supervision and professor of psychology, 
Panzer College of Physical Education (East Orange, N. J.), July 1. 


RAYMOND HarTLEy, recently discharged after two years’ overseas duty in 
the Air Forces, has been appointed instructor in psychology, at the University 
of Kansas. 


GrorGE M. HASLERUuD, formerly assistant professor of psychology, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, has been appointed associate professor of psychology at 
the University of New Hampshire. 


Omar C. HELD, Lt. Comdr., D-V(S), USNR, commanding officer of Colgate 
University Navy units for the past twenty-seven months, has been appointed 
Dean of the College of Letters and Science at St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
N. Y. Dr. Held resigned his position as Dean of student personnel and associate 
professor of psychology at the University of Pittsburgh, from which he was on 
military leave, to accept the deanship at St. Lawrence. 


COMMANDER WILLIAM A. Hunt has been appointed professor of psychology 
at Northwestern University. 


EDWARD S. JoNngEs, dean of students and professor of psychology, the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, has been granted a leave of absence to teach in the Army 
University Center (Biarritz). 


Joun HALL Jongs, has been appointed head of the department of psychology 
at Howard College (Birmingham, Ala.). 


Oscar J. KAPLAN, associate professor of psychology at the University of 
Idaho, Southern Branch, has been named to the Advisory Editorial Board of 
the new established journal of Gerontology. RoBERT A. Moorg, professor of 
pathology at Washington University School of Medicine will serve as Editor- 
in-Chief. Publication will begin in the first quarter of 1946. Psychologists 
working in the field of later maturity are invited to submit manuscripts. 


Stuart D. Loomis, formerly of Kemper Military School, has been appointed 
an instructor in psychology at the University of New Hampshire. 


MARGARET MERCER, psychologist, Torrance State Hospital, discussed New 
Developments in Psychological Tests at the eighty-second meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Mental Hospita! Association held at Torrance, October 12, 1945. 


Wriu1aM I. Parnter, former head of the department of education and 
psychology, Shurtleff College (Alton, Ill.), has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of education, College of Education, University of Akron. 


MILDRED Percy has been appointed to a lectureship in the department of 
psychology at George Washington University (Washington). 


Carro_t C. Pratt, head of the department of psychology at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, has been granted leave of absence to accept an appointment as professor 
of psychology in the Institute of Philosophy, University of Ankara, Turkey. 
Professor Pratt will be accompanied by Mrs. Pratt, who has been requested by 
the Department of State to assist her husband in the study of the history and 
practice of Turkish music. Dr. MuzAFER SHERIF, professor of psychology at the 
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University of Ankara, is at present in this country on a two-year fellowship 
granted by the United States Department of State. 


ArTHUR L. Rautman, formerly psychologist and supervisor of special edu- 
cation for the Sioux City, lowa, Public Schools, has been appointed as assistant 
professor of psychology and education at Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 


Antonios P. Savipes, for eighteen years head of the department of psy- 
chology, Russell Sage College (Troy, N. Y.), has been named head of the de- 


partment of psychology, Teacher Training School, Lesley College (Cambridge, 
Mass.). 


Morton A. SEIDENFELD, who was separated from the U. S. Army as of 15 
November 1945, has been appointed Director of Psychological Services of the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DorotHy V. SIMRALL, in process of completing her work for the doctor’s 
degree in the department of psychology of the University of Illinois, has been 
appointed instructor in psychology at Mt. Holyoke College. 


GEorGE S. Speer, former director, Institute for Counseling, and dean of 
students, Central YMCA College (Chicago), has been appointed head of the 
newly established Institute for Psychological Services, Illinois Institute of 
Technology. The institute will administer and interpret some 2,000 tests, of 
which 20 to 25 are generally selected for use with the individual to be tested. 
As part-time counselors, WiLL1am C. KrRATHWORL, professor of mathematics 
and director of educational tests; Davip P. Boper, professor of psychology; 
Ernest T. WALKER, associate professor of education; and Anna C. OrcuTT, 
clinical psychologist, will assist in the guidance of veterans. 


EsTHER StroNG, formerly chief counselor of the Navy Department, has 
been appointed dean of women and associate professor of psychology at the 
American University (Washington, D. C.). 


Bartey W. WapeE has been appointed to a professorship of psychology and 
education at Austin College (Sherman, Tex.}. 


Squadron Leader D. J. WiLson was retired from the Royal Canadian Air 
Force on August 1, 1945, and was appointed as Personnel Consultant to the 
Canadian Civil Service Commission. He has been granted one year’s leave of 
absence from the University of Western Ontario, London, Canada, where he is 
associate professor of psychology. 


Proposed Division on Adulthood and Old Age. A group composed of S. L. 
Pressey, H. S. Conrad, I. Lorge, H. C. Lehman, G. Lawton, C. Buhler, R. G. 
Kuhlen, W. R. Miles, and D. Wechsler is urging formation of a Division of 
Adulthood and Old Age (or similar name) to complement the Division of Child- 
hood and Adolescence and recognize the increasing attention being given to 
problems of development throughout the life span, and at present especially 
to the older ages. Any Fellow or Associate of the APA desiring to sign a petition 
for such a division should so write Dr. S. L. Pressey, Department of Psychol- 
ogy, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


Appointments in Psychology at the University of Illinois. New appointments 
in the department of psychology of the University of Illinois include the fol- 
lowing: RaymMonp B. CatTre.i, of Duke University, as research professor of 
psychology; JEssE B. RHINEHART, of the Ohio State Bureau of Juvenile Re- 
search, as assistant professor, and A. J. Smiru, University of California at Los 
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Angeles, and Lester Lusorsky, Duke University, as instructors. Dr. Cattell, 
who will devote his time entirely to research and graduate instruction, is one of 
four persons appointed under the new “Distinguished Professorship Fund”’ set 
up at Illinois to strengthen the faculty and to provide a new stimulus to creative 
scholarship and research. Dr. Rhinehart will be in immediate charge of diag- 
nostic and remedial work with children in the psychological clinic (counselling 
center) of the department of psychology. Promotions made in the department 
include the following: from assistant professor to associate professor, T. W. 
HARRELL and L, A. PENNINGTON; from associate to associate professor, L. L. 
McQuirrty; from instructor to assistant professor, J. T. Cowes. Drs. Harrell, 
Pennington and Cowles are ail resuming active service on the staff of the depart- 
ment after several years of military service. Dr. McQuitty, Lt. Colonel in the 
Adjutant General's Office, continues on military leave of absence. 


Guidance Depariment, Teachers College, Columbia. LAURENCE F. SHAFFER, 
former professor of psychology, Carnegie Institute of Technology (Pittsburgh), 
who was recently relieved from active duty as lieutenant colonel and chief of 
the psychological division, AAF Personnel Distribution Command Headquar- 
ters, has been appointed head of the newly established guidance department, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. DoNnALp E. SupPEr, associate pro- 
fessor of education will assist in the training of men and women for the in- 
creasingly growing field of guidance and vocational adjustment. EstHEr 
LLoyp-JONES, supervisor of the guidance laboratory, and Henry D. Kitson, 
professor of education in immediate charge of courses in vocational counseling, 
will continue to serve in the expanded and unified work of the department. 


The Boston University School of Education during the first semester of 
1945-46 sponsored a special course of lectures by distinguished speakers in the 
fields of psychology and psychiatry. The titles and participants were: Sept. 24, 
Problems of Human Behavior, by HowarpD L, KINnGsLey; Oct. 1, Some Psycho- 
logical Factors in Behavior by VERNON JONES; Oct. 8, Emotional and Social 
Problems of School Children by WtLt1amM C. Kvaraceus; Oct. 15, Categories of 
Incompetent People by A. WARREN STEARNS; Oct. 22, Social treatment and the 
attitudes of delinquency by Mir1aM VAN WATERS; Oct. 29, The Role of Sex in 
Behavior by LESTER W. DEARBORN; Nov. 5 and Nov. 12, The Feebleminded by 
C. STANLEY RAyMOND; Nov. 19, Physiological Factors in Behavior by Ross A. 
McFar.Lanpb; Nov. 26, Research into the Causes of Juvenile Delinquency by 
ELEANOR T. GiuecK; Dec. 3, Behavior as Affected by Mental Disease by 
CLARENCE A. BONNER; Dec. 10, The Prognosis of Neuropsychiatric Disorders of 
World War II by Lt. Cov. Jackson M. Tuomas; Dec. 17, Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled Veteran by Captarn Ratpo O. VAN WaATERs; and Jan. 7, a Clergy- 
man's Views of Mental Hygiene by CHARLES N. ARBUCKLE. 


The Committee on the Severely Handicapped of the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults has prepared a handbook which outlines plans 
for rehabilitation centers. Individual copies of the handbook are obtainable 
from Mrs. E. Susan HENpDRICKsS, Director, Committee on the Severely 
Handicapped, National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., 1222 
New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


An annotated Bibliography on Postwar Readjustment for Service Men and 
Women—first complete revision, August 1945, compiled in the Service Com- 
mand Librarian's Office of the Ninth Services Division, is now available free of 
charge from the Service Command Librarian, Army Service Forces, Ninth Serv- 
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ice Command Library Depot, Presidio of San Francisco, California. The 
subjects included in this bibliography are: reorientation; rehabilitation (general, 
psychiatric and hospital treatment, training and education); employment; re- 
adjustment; organizations and agencies; and bibliographies. 


The Journal “‘The Nervous Child’’ Changes Hands. The journal The Nervous 
Child, has been bought by its founder and Editor-in-Chief, Ernest HArms, 
from its previous owner, Grune & Stratton Medical Publishers of New York 
City and from now on will be produced by a new publishing house, Child Care 
Publications, 30 West 58th Street, New York 19, N. Y. During 1946 this house 
will issue another periodical entitled The Journal of Child Psychiatry, devoted 
to unsolicited contributions in the field of mental disease in childhood. 


Social Science Research Council Fellowships and Awards for 1946-47. The 
Social Science Research Council has announced the following offerings of the 
year 1946-47: 1. Pre-Doctoral Field Fellowships, open to men and women under 
30 years of age who have completed their courses and examinations but not their 
theses for the Ph.D. degree. Through field work these awards aim to give op- 
portunities for obtaining a realistic basis for the dissertation and subsequent 
research. Appointment will be for not less than 9 nor more than 12 months with 
the basic stipend $1,800 for 12 months. Applications on blanks secured from the 
Secretary of the Committee are to be submitted by Feb. 1, 1946, with awards 
announced Apr. 15, 1946. 2. Post-Doctoral Research Training Fellowships, open 
to men and women with the Ph.D. or its equivalent in training and experience 
and who, ordinarily, are not over 35 years of age. Their purpose is to broaden 
the research training and equipment of promising young social scientists. The 
basic stipend for 12 months is $1,800 for single and $2,500 for married Fellows, 
with supplementary allowances for dependents, and travel. Awards are usually 
for 12 months, but may be made for any period not exceeding two years. Appli- 
cations on blanks secured from the Secretary of the Committee are to be sub- 
mitted by Feb. 1, 1946, with awards announced Apr. 15, 1946. 3. Grants-in- 
Aid of Research, are available to mature scholars without reference to age whose 
capacity for productive research has been demonstrated by published work. 
The maximum amount ordinarily granted will not exceed $1,000. The closing 
date for application on forms secured from the Secretary is Jan. 15, 1946, 
with grants announced Apr. 1, 1946. 4. Demobilization Awards, for the support 
of either training or research projects, will be made only to social scientists of 
exceptional promise whose careers have been seriously disrupted by service in 
the armed forces or other services. The amount of the stipend will be deter- 
mined by the committee in terms of individual needs. in general, the Council 
will, on its own initiative, seek to discover individuals of the greatest promise. 
Recommendations of such individuals will be welcomed. Address communica- 
tions with regard to fellowships and grants to LAURA BARRETT, Secretary to 
the Committees, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. and regarding demobiliza- 
tion awards to ELBRIDGE SiBLEy, Secretary for Fellowships and Grants-in-Aid, 
126 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Internship in Clinical Psychology at McLean Hospital. An internship in 
dinical psychology is open to persons with a Bachelor’s degree in psychology. 
Some experience in testing or applied psychology is desirable. An intern can 
tarry courses in one of the universities in the metropolitan area of Boston. 
Emphasis will be placed on techniques of diagnosing personality under the 
supervision of FREDERICK Wyatt. Applications should go to Dr. W. FRANKLIN 
Woop, Director, McLean Hospital, Waverly 79, Mass. 
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